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LUTBRATVUREA. 


STREAMS. 


Ye early minstrels of the earth, 
Whose mighty voices woke 
The echoes of her infant woods, 
Ere yet the tempest spoke ; 
How is it, that ye waken still 
The young heart’s happy dreams, 
And shed your light on darkened days, 
O bright and blessed streams ? 





Woe for the world !—she has grown old 
And grey in toil and tears ; 
But ye have kept the harmonies 
Of her unfallen years : 
For ever in our weary path 
Your ceaseless music seems 
The spirit of her perished youth, 
Ye glad and glorious streams ! 


Your murmurs bring the pleasant breath 
Of many a sylvan scene ; 
They tell of sweet and sunny vales, 
Of woodlands wildly green ; 
Ye cheer the lonely heart of age, 
Ye fill the exile’s dreams 
With hope, and home, and memory, 
Ye unforgotten streams ! 


Ah! soon the blessed springs of Love 
To bitter fountains turn, 

And deserts drink the stream that flows 
From Hope's exhaustless urn : 

And faint upon the waves of Life 
May fall the summer beams, 

But they linger long and bright with you, 
Ye sweet unchanging streams! 


The bards, the ancient bards, who sung 
When thought and song were new, 
O mighty waters, did they learn 
Their minstrelsy from you? 
For still, methinks, your voices blend 
With all their glorious themes, 
That flow for ever fresh and free 
As the eternal streams. 


Well might the sainted seer of old, 
Who trod the tearless shore, 
Like many waters deem his voice 
Whom angel hosts adore : 
For still where deep the rivers roll, 
Or far the torrent gleams, 
Our spirits hear the voice of God, 
Amid the rush of streams. 
Stranorlar. Frances Brown. 
THE EXILE’S SONG. 
Oh! bear me back to my native shore, 
O’er the circling ocean’s foam ; 
And ere I die, let me gaze once more 
On my father’s humble home. 
Oh! bear me back to the greenwood’s shade, 
To the well-known chestnut tree— 
To the quiet vale, and the sunny glade, 
The haunts of my childish glee. 


My spirit pines for the breezy hills, 
Far off in my own bright land ; 

For the warblings that gush from its lonely rills, 
And the joyous household band. 

Kind faces met by the fireside’s gleam, 
When arose the evening hymn :— 

But their spells are gone, like a passing dream, 
Their memories vague and dim. 


I list to the billows’ thundering sound, 
As their surges break in the bay ; 

I watch them fringing the cliffs around 
With a beautiful girdle of spray. 

But nor bark, nor ship, to the wandering breeze 
Their cloudlike sails unroll, 

And the anthem sublime of the swelling seas, 
Like a death-song thrills my soul. 


On the mountain-tops the wild deer springs 
In happiest freedom by ; 

And the proud eagle soars on his golden wings 
To the crystalline dome of the skv ; 

And the midnight wind unchained sweeps past 
O’er mount and forest dell— 

But o'er me there's a strange dull feeling cast, 
With a power I may not quell. 


Then bear me back to my native shore, 
O’er the circling ocean’s foam ! 

And ere I die, let me gaze once more 
On my father’s humble home. 

Oh! bear me back to the greenwood shade, 
To the well-known chestnut tree— 

To the quiet vale, and the sunny glade, 
The haunts of my childish glee. 





DIABOLICAL SUGGESTIONS. 
BY T. HOOD. 

That such hints and notices are given us I believe few that have made any observa- 
tions of things can deny : that they are certain discoveries of an invisible world. and 
a converse of spirits we Cannot doubt ; and if the tendency of them be to warn us of 
danger, why should we not suppose they are from some friendly agent (whether su- 
preme, or inferior and subordinate, is not the question,) and that they are given for 
our good '—RuBinson CRusog, 

It has been a favourite notion with enthusiasts and visionaries of various 
denominations, and in all ages, that we have an intimate intercourse with the 
imvisible world : that we are guided in wholesome or prejudicial courses, and 
urged to virtuous or sinful actions by the promptings of good and evil spirits 
Defoe, from whom I have taken my motto, evidently inclined to this belief: his 
earnest repetition of the argument shows that he personally entertained the 
sentiments on the subject which he has attributed to his hero. It is true that 
the quotation has reference only to benevolent ministerings ; but the au- 
thor does not therefore repudiate an infernal agency. On the contrary, Crusoe 





readily ascribes tothe Devil the mysterious foot-print on the sand, howbeit 
the impression is of a man’s naked sole, instead of the old traditional hoof. 
In fact, to judge from the writings and preachings of certain sectarians, the sa- 
tavical interference in human affairs is much more direct and constant than the 
providential : the Devil in propria persona (for his likeness is as well known as 
if it had been calotyped by Collen—or daguerreotyped by Beard,) having an au- 
dible voice and a visible finger in the most humble of their domestic concerns. 
Moreover this theory of an infernal intercourse is especially maintained by 
the weak and the wicked, to whom it affords a convenient plea in mitigation, 
if not an absolute transfer of their guilt, just as a little boy lays his fault on 
a bigger and older instigator. Thus when such a sinner breaks some divine 
commandment, or violates some human law,—if he marries one woman too 
few, or two women too many—if he mistakes his neighbour's horse for his 
own ass—or swears to the wrong fact in an affidavit—or sticks his knife in a 
forbidden sheath,—or absently sets fire to his house instead of light to his 
fire—whatever error the misguided creature may commit, the blame attaches 
not to him, but to a certain personage, who has appropriately been represented 
like a sort of black Scape Goat, with horns and a tail. In a word—the poor 
sinner has been the victim of ‘a Diabolical Suggestion.” 

This popular belief received some thirty years ago a striking confirmation in 
the dreadfvl murder of an elderly couple, who were killed in bed by their foot- 
man. There was no robbery committed, and the motive of the assassin was 
enveloped in the deepest mystery. The ordinary temptations to such crimes 
were all absent—there was no injury to revenge, no hatred to gratify, no cupi- 
dity to indulge, no delinquency to conceal. According to his own account, 
and in which the criminal persisted at the gibbet, the deed originated in a sud- 
den and unaccountable inspiration. He had been asleep, and on waking the 
thought came into his head—he could not tell how—to go and kill his master 
and mistress. In vain he strove to banish the diabolical suggestion—the 
horrible idea stil haunted him with increasing importunity, till the strug- 
gle becoming intolerable and the impulse irresistible—the murder was con- 
summated ! 

And was there really in this case any positive Satanical prompting—an ac- 
tual whisper from the Prince of Darkness? It is impossible for mortal man 
to reply in the negative : but one may at least show that no such cause was 
necessary to the effect—that a direct infernal instigation was not indispensable 
to the bloody consequence. It is quite possible that the first fearful hint was 
the offspring of a dream,—either a sleeping or a waking one—for the opening 
of the outward organ does not simultaneously close that other eye, which 
gazes inwardly at another theatre, with its own stage, its own scenery, its 
own actors, and its own dramas. From the fragments of some visionary tra- 
gedy, just abruptly terminated, it was quite possible for the imagination to com- 
pound a new plot, incoherently mixed up with the dawning actualities of the 
house and its inmates. And hence the catastrophe. The mere entrance and 
entertamment of an unlawiul speculation in an ignorant, vicious, and ill-go- 
verned mind seems to involve the final working out of the scheme. The more 
atrocious the proposal, the more vividly-it presents itself,—the more horrible 
its features, the more frequently they recur ; as a bad dream is oftener remem- 
bered than a good one. The man becomes in reality the slave of his own de- 
praved imagination—its persecutions wear out what remains of his better na- 
ture, and submitting at last to its goadings he performs the abominable task. 
Thus the Killing in Thought begets the Killing in Act: for which reason, per- 
haps the first Murderer was branded, not in the hand, but on the forehead. 

‘** The wise only,” says Coleridge, ‘‘ possess ideas: the greater part of man- 
kind are possessed by them’’—i. e. as a person is said to be possessed by an 
evil spirit ordemon. A saying so true, that we have only to look round us to 
discover hundreds of men and women, gentle and simple, in this state of men- 
tal thraldom ; and in consequence, daily committing acts so mischievous to 
themselves or to others, as to seem the plausible results of Diabolical Sugges- 
tions. The mind—the sober, honest, and industrious servant of the wise and 
good—is the lord and master of the weak and wicked. And this is especially 
true of the Imagination—lovely and beneficent as the delicate Ariel, under 
the command of a gifted Prospero—but headstrong, brutish and devilish as 
Caliban terned out—according to a later history—when the wand that held him 
in subjection was broken ! 

A delinquency from this cause was committed, no matter when, nor where, 
nor by whom ; but he was a medical student in our metropolis. Amongst his 
other destructive or dangerous instruments he possessed a rifle ; and along with 
it a diploma which entitled him to practise, on certain days, with other mem- 
bers of a shooting society at a club-target. At these meetings, the student 
was a constant attendant and competitor—never dreaming, however, of hitting 
any thing but bull's-eyes—till one unlucky day it suddenly came into his head 
—he could not tell by what orifice—to wonder if he could kill a deer. From 
that hour the notion haunted him like a ghost—in his bed, at his meals, 
at his prayers even, or during a walk—which, in fancy, was only a Deer- 
stalking. 

It occurred to him, whilst he listened to his patients—he knew that he could 
bring down a sick man, but could he kill a fat buck? He could operate fatal- 
ly, as he was aware, on the human body—but could he do the same by a stag? 
The tormenting problem interfered with his professional studies—and at the 
Hospital, while the lecturer was explaining, the functions of auricle and ven- 
tricle, the disciple was taking aim along an imaginary gun-barrel at an ideal 
Hart. 

At length—the cacéethes, as he called it, became so unbearable, that obey- 
ing what Lord E and his keeper would certainly have considered a Diabo- 
lical Suggestion, the rifleman posted down to C——- Park, and unceremonious- 
ly put a ball at 120 paces into the cranium of a monarch of the forest. The 
creature, as usual in such cases, sprang wildly aloft, and then fell dead, and 
the mental craving expired along with it. From that moment, the student de- 
clared he would not have given a light farthing to kill another deer, even though 
he had held his rifle in his hand, and the earl’s permission in his pocket. 

It appears, then, that an unpruned imagination, backed by an inveterate me- 
mory, may produce evil consequences in the physical world, without any super- 
natural instigations. But by way of illustration let me adduce two more in- 
stances, the first being of a ludicrous character—the second more serious in its 
tone and tragical in its termination. 

Amongst my intimates of ten years ago, there was one named Horace : 
a young man of a speculative turn of mind, and asoften happens with such a 
character of rether eccentric habits. When I first knew him he was profess- 
edly studying for the Bar: but his reading had little to do with the dusty tomes 
of the law. What he did read might he gathered from his conversation, from 
which it appeared that his favourite authors were those who put forward the 
greatest number of ingenious paradoxes, or the most fantastical theories. ‘There 
was, in fact, a Shandean twist in his mind that inclined him to all kinds of whim- 
sical speculations, and that favourite pastime with such philosophers, the flying 
of metaphysical kites. 

He lived—a bachelor, in a smal] house in * street, with a limited 
establishment of domestics, amongst whom he possessed, I verily believe, th 
plainest maid-servant in all England. Ugliness was out of the question ; 
has its expression and its interest, which may become even painful or fearful 
whereas, the longer you looked at Sally’s countenance, the more ordinary 
appeared. Lavater himself would have been puzzled to find in it any physiog 
nomical character. 








* * 


It was as plain as a hard dumpling, and as insipid as grue! 





without sugar or salt. There was nota single line or marking in the whole vi- 
sage to redeem it from the vacancy of a blank commonplace-book—it was 
versally flat and barren of meaning—as plain as Salisbury Plain—wit! 


Stonehenge. Her figure was made to match, Her body would have don¢ 
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for a quadruped as well as for a biped, for it had no waist in the middle,. 
and was furnished with limbs so unshapely, that her arms would have served’ 
for legs, and her legs for arms. Her feet were peculiar, and the patterm 
they would have stamped on a soft sand would have deserved a patent for 
originality. As to the other extremities I am not naturalist enough to 
know whether there be amongst animals any physical gradation of hands into 
paws, but if there be, her hands were of that intermediate order, with five 
fingers a-piece which seemed to have degenerated, or rather to have been ag- 
gravated into thombs, and moreover each member was enveloped in a skin red 
as beet and of a texture to have rasped away the stoutest towelling. In short, 
she seemed to have been created expressly for a maid of all-work to some uti- 
litarian—not for show, but use—not very sightly, but very serviceable—like 
the ancient turnspits. : 

To her master she was invaluable : being not only sober, honest, and indus~ 
trious, but frugal, steady, and above all, accustomed to his odd ways and whims,. 
which she had learned to suit during a five years’ service. 

Judge, then, of my astonishment, when on dining, téte-d-téte, with my friend 
Horace, the “old familiar face,” whose plainness had invariably been at- 
tendant on the plain dinner, was deficient! Such a domestic phenomenon it 
was impossible to observe without comment : and when the cloth had been re- 
moved I ascertained that Sally had been parted with: but for some mysterious 
reason which her master did not seem inclined to communicate. 

‘Had she robbed him?” “No.” ‘Or been saucy?” “No.” “Or 
taken todrinking!” ‘No.” “ Become idle or dirty?” “No.” — 

There was another contingency, though it seemed idle to mention it. ‘ Was. 
she married ?” , 

“Married! my dear fellow, did you ever look at her face’ Why it was as 
plain as the plain Staffordshire- ware—the dirty yellow sort without a sprig of 
pattern !” 


while he went on talking, or rather thinking aloud. 

‘*Marry her? No, no—Nature had forbidden the bans. 
in his head would have dreamt of it—so thoroughly homely ! 
coarse, clumsy, red, rough, huckaback hand !” 

“ Yes—it was coarse, red, and clumsy enough. 
she waited at table.” 

“You have!” said he, rather eagerly. 
ing it?” 

“ No—most certainly.” . ‘ 

“‘ T have,” said he, ‘‘ and what is more, have been within an ace of doing it- 
Though it must have been—”’ : é 

And he again relapsed into his abstraction, and looked as if he saw that “ red, 
right hard” before him. ia 

“ Lars, it must have been like kissing a grater.” ; . 

I iooked steadily at the speaker; but he was perfectly serious, indeed he 
was little given to jokes practical or verbal. ; 

He was quite in earnest, therefore, about the salute, though what it had to 
do with poor Sally’s dismissal was beyond conjecture. However, by dint of 
pressing, I extracted the truth. He had discharged her for no fault on her 
side—it was all owing to a propensity of his own—which he bitterly anathe- 


No man with eyes 
And then that 


I have often noticed it as 


‘‘ And did you ever think of kiss- 





matized, ‘‘ His confounded habit of speculating and theorizing even on matters. 
of moonshine.” 

« Poor Sally !” said he, “‘ you know how homely she was. I need not de~ 
scribe her face—you must have looked and wondered at it often and often—for 
there could not be such another in Nature. For my own part she attracted me 
as much, or more than any of your professed beauties. And why not? she 
was as much a paragon in ber own way as Marie Antoinette, or the Duchess of 
Devonshire. Well, from looking at her, I must needs begin speculating, like 
a dreaming fool as I am, if she could ever have found an admirer—whether, 
with all the diversity of human tastes, her form and features could ever have 
met with liking. Coulda face of such vapid homeliness inspire a partiality ? 
Was it possible, that it could find favour in the eyes even of the most coarse, 
vulgar, and unrefined of her own species—a Yorkshire ostler or « Paddington 
bargeman? Was it within probability that she had ever heard the slightest 
expression of admiration—the remotest approach to a personal compliment !— 
even froin the potboyt Never—never! And as to an offer, as it is called, 
the mere idea of suing for that red, stumpy, rough hand—but confound her 
hand! I'll tell you what, my dear fellow, I am convinced that some of our 
thoughts are neither more nor less than Diabolical Suggestions !” 

‘It is a rather general opinion.” ‘ = Ss 

“T am certain, at least, that only some demon of malice or mischief could 
have put into my head to inquire, ‘ What if I were suddenly to seize and im- 
print a kiss on that red, scrubby hand?” She who probably had never recety~ 
ed a salute since her childhood—not even from a tipsy hawbuck in fair-time— 
to receive such a love-token from agentleman? She, who from her teens, had 
never been addressed with love-nonsense,even by the baker or his journeyman, 
to receive a tacit declaration of the passion from her own master ! The flut- 
ter there would be of new-born Vanity—the tumult of awakened Hope! In 
short, I went on inmy own dreamy way, speculating on the revolution in poor 
Sally’s mind, the sudden change that might be wrought in all our sentiments 
and feelings by such an extraordinary occurrence. And with any other man 
the foolish whim would have passed away, harmless, with the hour that gave 
rise to it; but it is my misfortune to be cursed with a memory, which Daguer- 
reotypes every image, axd stereotypes every hypothesis, however crude, vague, 
or idle, that it has once entertained. From that day forward the unlucky gir? 
was associated with that confounded speculation,and the idea of that ridiculous 
manual! experiment came up as regularly as my dinner. : There she was,before 
me, with her plain unlovely face—and if she placed a dish or changed my plate 
—there was the red, scrubby hand—suppose I were to kiss it? 

‘“*Ha! ha! ha!” . : 

* Ves, you may laugh ; but you do not know the misery of such a besetting 
fancy. ‘Tobe teased for hours by a haunting tune, or @ ponsense verse is bad 
enough; but to be bored by your own thoughts for days, weeks, and months 
is intolerable. In fact, by the constant recurrence of the kissing notion, the 
mere sight of the coarse red hand begot a mechanical impulse that had to be 
resisted like a temptation. I have felt my lips, as it were, making themselves 
up for the act—and the wonder is that I have never done it involuntarily ; as, 
to a certainty, I must some day have done it deliberately to get rid of the tor- 
ment of the suggestion. There was no alternative, therefore, but to banish the 
object ; and accordingly under the pretence of reducing my establishment, poor 
Sally, with an excellent character for moral beauty, has been transferred to my 


| sister in the country.” 


‘ Yes, and as a provision against any such temptations in future, you have 
ae a 
wisely engaged a new maid, as lovely and loveable as Perdita, and as ‘neat 
handed’ as Phillis.” : - 
Shortly after this conversation, I went to the Continent, where I remaine 
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that | 


ty 


1 | rudeness, and promising an explanation 


for some years ; and on my return, one of my first visits was to my friend Ho- 
race He was at home, and as usual of a morning, in his little study, whence, 
ifter a short conversation, he propose d an adjournment to the drawing-room in 
Accordingly, still chattering, he led the way to the foot of the 
which I was about to ascend, when suddenly, in the very midst of 
yast me, and ran, or rather flew, up the carpeted 
‘ecentric as he had always been, his character 
tated to follow, till his voice 
begging me to excuse his 


the first-floor 
staircase, 
1 sentence, he hastily rushed | 
steps, three stairsatatime. f 

id hardly prepared me for this flight, and I hes 
came down from the top landing-place, earnestly 
0 confidently, that on entering 


This, however, I had already forestalled, and 


And his eyes became fixed, as if he really saw that homely face before him, ¥ 
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‘the drawing-room I seemed to see the figure of an alarmed female, in a morn- 
aug wrapper and curl-papers, escapi 7 an opposite door. But there was 
-meither opposite door nor disconcerted lady of the house : the only figure 
im the room was Horace himself looking rather flustered and foolish after his 
geceut performance. As soon as he saw me he renewed his apologies, but in 
«spite of the query in my face, the explanation was not forthcoming ; he was 
evidently vexed and mortified, and when I directly applied for the promised 
elucidation, it was postponed till after our lunch, in the hope, petsoe that 
the matter would escape my memory. But I was not to be so defrauded : the 
semembrance of former odd freaks,and the wild and whimsical theories in which 
they had originated, determined me to pluck out the heart of his mystery, —to 
ebtain the solution of his acted riddle. I began, therefore, by congratulating 
him on his agility, of which he had furnished me with such a singular illus- 
tration ; but this hint not taking effect, | fairly reminded him, that with all 
thanks for his hospitable refreshments, he had excited another appetite, which 
he was bound in honour to pacify, that the cravings of my curiosity remain- 
ed to be appeased, and to forestal any wilful misapprehension of my meaning, 
2 bummed a few bars of the popular melody—* Sich a gettin’ up Stairs !”’ 


<< Ah—it may be a joke to you,” said Horace, looking very serious and frog- 
‘ike ; ‘but it is death tome! My health, as you know is none of the strongest, 
aand these violent exercises are not adapted to improve it !”” 

“ Then why indulge in them? There can be no necessity for a gentleman's 
running '- his own staircase as you did—unless, like the Poor Gentleman in 
‘the comedy, he mistakes his friend for a bailiff.” . 

« No !—My dear fellow, you are quite mistaken—but that is your happi- 
ness. You have not my cursed speculative imagination— nor my tenacious, In- 
weterate memory—and you will never die a martyr, as I shall, to a Diabolical 

Suggestion.” 

“A what ?” 

S oe from the Devil.” . 

7 y—I hope not. Iam no methodist,to have the Old Gentleman at my 
ear aud my elbow. But I beg pardon—you have perhaps joined the sect—or 
maybe the Swedenborgians, who believe in an intercourse with good and evil 
Spirits.” 

ao Neither. It is not necessary to be a follower of the Count or of Whitfield, 
to be subject to such infernal influence. You remember the study I had en- 
gaged in just before you went abroad 1” 

-“*¥Yes—of the German language. And you were learning it with your ac- 
«gustomed gluttony as if you wanted to get from the tip to the root of the 

tongue in a single week.” 

“Ah, I had better have taken to the Chinese ! 
language was the source of my misfortune. 
the German Romances ?” 

«Only in the translations.” 

«« You know, then, the prominent part which is played by the Devil in their 
most popular stories. ore prominent even than in Paradise Lost, where 
Satan figures, not in the ascendant, but as the rebellious antagonist of a still 
«mightier Power, and the divine scheme of Human Redemption moves parallel 
with the diabolical plot for human Perdition. Jn the German Romances, on 
the contrary, the Fiend possesses the earth, and reigns as absolutely as any 
Lord Paramount of the feudal ages. Nay, his sway extends beyond this 

world to the world tc come, and he has power over life and death, not only the 
temporary but the eternal. The legitimate Governor of the Universe has been 
deposed, and there is a frightful Interregnum—Anarchy succeeds to Order— 
and the blind random decrees of Chance supersede the Ordinances of a scien- 
tial Providence. Immortal souls are lost by the turn of a die or a card, or sa- 
wed by some practical subterfuge or verbal evasion. Fraud and Violence alone 
are triumphant. Justice is blind and Mercy is deaf—the innocent bosom re- 
«ceives the bullet that was moulded with unholy rites ; and the maiden, whose 
studies never extended beyond her prayer-book, is involved in the fate of the 
ambitious student who bartered his salvation for interdicted knowledge. In short, 
you seem to recognise that dreary fiction of the atheist—a World without a 
4i0d. Suchis the German Diablerie !” 

** Y ou are too severe.” 

‘Not at all. Look evenat the Faust. 
poor Margaret—have no chance. She has no fair field ; and assuredly no fa- 
wour. The fight istoo unequal. She has to contend single-handed against 
Man and Mephistophiles, the witchcraft of human love and the sorcery of 
Satanic hatred. The Prince of Hell in person, acts supernaturally against her 

—but Heaven is passive, and works no miracle in her behalf. There is no help 
on earth—no pity in the skies—the guardian spirits, and ministers of grace 
supposed to hover round, and to succour oppressed innocence, keep far aloof 
—the weak is abandoned to the strong—and the too tender and trusting na- 
ture is burdened through a sheer diabolical juggle with the unnatural murder of 
a Mother. The trial is beyond Humanity. The seductions of Faust are 
backed by the artifices of the subtle Spirit that overcame Eve ; and Margaret 
falls as she needs must under such fearful odds—and seemingly unwatched by 
that providential eye which marks the fail of a sparrow. There is indeed the 
final chorus from Heaven, that ‘She is saved !’ but was any mind ever satis- 
fied—were you ever satisfied with that tardy exhibition of the Divine Justice— 
just as Poetical Justice is propitiated at the end of some wretched melo-dra- 
aatic novel, wherein at the twelfth hour the long-persecuted heroine is unex- 
tedly promoted to a state of happiness ever after ?” 

“ Well—there is some show of truth and reason in your criticism—but, re- 

wenir d nos moutons—what has either Faust or the Fréyschutz to do with your 
ye joy up stairs !” 
“Every thing. After learning German, my first use of the acquisition was 
‘éo go through all their Romances, and consequently a regular course of Dia- 
bierie—from the Arch Demon who inhabited Pandemonium, to the Imp that 
lived in a bottle—from the scholar who bartered his soul, to the fellow who 
sold his own shadow. The consequence! might haveforeseen. My head be- 
«came stuffed with men in black and black dogs—with unholy compacts, and 
games of chance. I dreamt of Walpurgis Revels and the Wolf's Glen—Za- 
miel glared on me with his fiery eyes by night ; and the smooth voice of Me- 
phistophiles kept whispering in my ear by day. Wherever my thoughts wan- 
edered, there was the foul Fiend straddling across their path, like Benpen's 
Apollyon,—ready to play with me for my immortal soul at cardsor dice—to 
strike infernal bargains, and to execute unholy contracts to be signed with 
blood and sealed with sulphur. In a word, I was completely be-Devilled.” 

«* But the stairs—the running up stairs ?” 

~«*The result of my too intimate acquaintance with so much folly and profa- 
mity—a kind of bet. S’death! I’m ashamed to.mention it!—a sort of wager 
that came into my head one day—a diabolical suggestion of course—that the 
Fiend might have me hody and soul, in default of my reaching the top of the 
stairs before counting a certain number !” 

“ What! a wager with the Devil!” 

“‘Yes—the infernal suggestion—for it was an infernal suggestion—was 
«whispered to me at the stair-foot ; and as if my salvation had really depended 
ou the issue, I was up the whole flight in an instant. Ths next moment suf- 
ficed to convince me of the absurdity, not to say sinfulness, of the act ; but 
what defence is our deliberate reason against such sudden impulses? Before 
reflection could come into play, the thing was done and over. Nor was that 
the end. You rember my irresistible prompting to kiss the red, rugged hand 
of poor Sally ?” 

“« Perfectly.” 

“« Well, there was the same mental process. You know how much our ideas 
sare the slaves of association—and especially they are so in a tenacious mind 
“ke mine, in which the most trivial fancies obtain a permanent record. To find 
myself near any stairs was enough therefore to revive the diabolical hint—the 
mere sight of a banister set me off—in fact, before the month was out I had ra- 
eed again, again, and again, not only up my own flight, but up those of half my 
friends and acquaintances.” 

It was impossible to help laughing at this description. The picture of a gen- 
sieman scampering up people's stairs, with the agility of a lamplighter, was, as 
E said in my *pology, 80 very comical. 

x: Humph ! ot ifyouknock down your owg servant with the tray, or frighten 
an 7 na aunt into hysterics—both of which I have performed within the last 
eweek. 

“ But you might perhaps break yourself—” 

_ “Never! it’s impussible! As | said before, the mere sight of the banisters 
isenough. Besides, from practice, the thing has become a babit, and the men- 
al promptings is backed by a bodily impulse. No;’ and he shook his head 
wery gravely, “I shall never leave it off—except by death. And with my state 
‘of health, to run full speed up a long flight,—there are six-and-twenty stairs, 
and two sharp turns—under a penalty of eternal perdition, before one could 
‘count a score—”’ 

” Why, surely you do not believe in the validity of sucha wager ” 

_ “Heaven alone knows,” replied Horace, very solemnly, who, if he had not 
been made positively superstitious by his German reading, and his familiarity 
with the supernatural, had at least learned to regard the abstract evil principle 
asa real and active personage. ‘TJ have tried over and over again to argue 
enyself into your opinion. But all my reasoning and casuistry are. of no avail 
against a sort of vague misgiving ; and, as the forfeit is too awful to be risked 
on a doubt, I always take care, us far as in me lies to secure the stake by win- 
ning the wager—that is to say, by getting to the top before I can count twen- 
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sprain—the encounter of other e on the stairs—a loose rod—the cat or 
ae ory by the by, shall be ae 
looked again, full in Horace’s face ; but he was as grave as a Judge, and 
evidently in sad, sober earnest ; as indeed appeared the next minute, when 
went off into one of his fits of abstraction, but continued to talk to himself. 
From what he muttered it was plain that he was in the predicament of the 
ople described by Coleridge as “ possessed” by their own ideas. Some of 
is expressions even impressed me with a doubt of his perfect sanity—whether 
he was not under the influence of a kind of monomania. However, I tried to 
laugh and reason him out of his “ wager,” but the attempt was futile, and I 
took my leave. 

‘God bless you, my dear fellow !” and the tears filled his eyes as he ener- 
getically squeezed my hand, ‘‘it is the last time you will see me—mark my 
words. However it may effect me hereafter, that Diabolical Suggestion has 
dune for me here—and will hurry me to my grave !” 

Poor Horace! His prediction was true. On calling upon him a month af- 
terwards, I found that he had let and removed from his old residence ; but one 
of his servants had remained with the new tenants, and was able to give me 
some particulars of her ex-master. His health had suddenly broken—his com- 
plaint declaring itself to be a decided organic affection of the heart, and he had 
suffered from violent palpitations and spasms in the chest. The doctors had 
ordered change of air and scene—and about a fortnight before, he had gone 
into the country, somewhere in Sussex, where he was living in a cottage, that 
as she significantly added, was ‘‘al! one floor.”” But alas! she was incorrect 
inher statement. He was living nowhere; for that very morning he had gone 
to call on the clergyman of the parish, and after a flight—which made the foot- 
man believe that he had admitted a madman, dropped dead on the last top step 
of the drawing-room stairs ! 





CARL STELLING—THE PAINTER OF DRESDEN. 
BY HARRY LORREQUER.—[Concluded.]} 

The day which followed that long night of misery passed, I know not how. 
When I awoke from the deep musing my thoughts had fallen into, it was al- 
ready evening : the sun had set, and a soft twilight was sleeping on all around. 
T opened my window, and let the cool breeze of the evening blow upon my 
heated and fevered brain ; and as I sat thus, lost in reverie, the last traces of 
daylight gradually faded away, anda thin, crescent-like moon showed itself 
over the hill of the Meissner. The city lay in deep shadow, and almost in si- 
lence ;—the mournful plashing of the river being plainly heard above all other 
sounds. There is something sad, and almost awful, in the sight of a large 
and populous city bathed in the silence and sleep of night; its busy 
voice hushed, its streets untrodden, or echoing to the tread of a solitary passer- 
by. To me this was now most welcome. The dreamy melancholy of my 
mind felt pleasure in the deathlike stillness about me, and 1 wandered forth to 
enjoy the free air and baliny breeze, upon the bank of the Elbe. After some 
time I crossed the bridge, and continued my walk through the suburb, intend- 
ing to return by a beautiful garden which lies on that side of the river. As I 


ing from some building near, illuminated the river nearly the whole way across, 


on their oars, and scarcely moving in the gentle tide of the stream. 
bered for a moment, and then it occurred to me that the brilliant glare of light 
proceeded from the villa of Count Lowenstein, which stood upon a small pro- 
montory of land, about two miles from Dresden, this being the night of a 
private soirée, to which only his nearest and most intimate friends were ever 
invited. Report had spoken loudly ef the singular beauty of the villa itself, 
the splendour of its decorations, the richness and taste of its furniture, and in- 
deed around the whole character of the place, and the nature of the entertain- 
ments held there, the difficulty of entrée, and the secrecy observed by the initi- 
ated, had thrown an airof the most romantic interest. To these soirées, al- 
though honoured by marks of the greatest distinction, and even admitted tothe 
closest intimacy, the count never invited me, and, in the days of my prosperity, 
it had ever been with a sense of pique I calledto mind the circumstance. Thi- 
ther I now inadvertently bent my steps, and it was only when the narrowness 
of the path which lay between the hedge of the garden and the river required 
my caution in walking, that I remembered I must have entered the grounds, 
and was then actually within afew paces of the villa. While ! stood for a mo- 
ment, uncertain whether to retreat or advance, I was struck by observing that 
the boats had gradually and noiselessly approached the bank, a short way from 
where | was, and, by the attitudes of the figures I could perceive that they 
were listening most eagerly and attentively. [I approached a few steps, till, at 
the sudden turning of the walk,I found myself beneath the terrace of a splendid 
saloon, brilliantly lighted, and crowded by numerous and full-dressed guests. 
The rarest plants and most beautiful exotics stood in jars along the balustrade, 





diffusing their perfume around, and the cheerful hum of voices was heard in the 
still night air, as parties walked too and fro upon the balcany. Suddenly the 
din of voices was hushed, those that were walking stood still, as if spell-bound, 
—a few seconds cf the most perfect silence followed,—then two or three chords 
of aharp, lightly but tastefully strack,—and then flowed forth a burst of melo- 
dy, so full, so rich, so swelling, in the recitative of Rossini, ‘‘ Oh, patria !—oh, 
dolce ingrata patria !’’—that it filled my heart with transport, and my eyes with 
tears ; and, to my wounded and broken spirit, there came a holy and delicious 
calm, as if by some magic spell another had divined my inward sorrow, and in 
giving it expression, had given it relief. 

The recitative over, oh! with what triumphant gladness came the brilliant 
‘“* Aria,” diffusing joy and happiness through every fibre of my frame ; and, as 
one delicious cadence succeeded another, I felt my heart beat strong and stronger 
against my side. My sorrow—my deep depressing sorrow, was forgotten—a 
very heaven of brilliant hopes was opened before me, and peace flowed in upon 
my soul once more. The singer paused, then came a melting cadence, follow- 
ed by a thrilling shake,—so low, so plaintive, and so clear, I felt as if the last 
emotion of happiness fled with it. A silence of a moment followed, and then a 
thunder of applause flowed in on every side, and the worlds—* Divine La Mer- 
cia !”’ burst from every voice around. 

I stood amazed and thunderstruck. The quick transition of my feelings had 
completely overpowered me, and I was only aroused by hearing a voice so near 
me asto startle me. It was the count who spoke; he stvod directly above me, 
leaning against a pillar of the portico, and supported upon his arm a lady,—but, 
from her position, (‘could not catch her features.. From his soft, low, and ear- 
nest tone of voice, it was plain the nature of his suit was one of heartfelt inter- 
est ; while the few words she spoke in answer, from their soft tones and foreign 
accent, left me no doubt they came from La Mercia. I crept nearer the balco- 
ny, and, concealed behind the balustrades, waited anxiously to catch a glance 
at her asshe passed. The light fell strongly from an open window upon this 
part of the terrace,and I could perceive, as she came forward, that, disengaging 
herself from the count’s arm, she assumed a more gay andlively manner. She 
was now within a few feet of where I stood, eagerly waiting for the moment she 
would turn to enter the salon. She curtsied deeply to some persons in the 
crowd, and ere I[ could recover from the effect of the graceful and beautiful 
attitude she assumed, she turned. Merciful heaven! could it be true? I al- 
most screamed aloud, and but for the hold I took of the balcony should have 
fallen. The picture was La Mercia. The same calm brow—the same 
melting look—that beautiful outline of neck and throat, and, above all, that 
lovely contour of head, to see which once was never to forget. She was gone ; 
the guests disappeared one by one from the terrace ; the salon became again 
crowded, and the windows were closed against the now chilling air; and yet 
so suddenly all seemed to happen, I could scarcely believe but that still that 
lovely voice and beauteous fourm were before me ; and I could not help thinking, 
as I left the spot, that to an excited brain and fevered imagination, the likeness 
of the picture to La Mercia must have been owing in reality,and with slow steps 
retraced my way homeward. 

The next morning I left Dresden for the Augustine monastery at Tetchen, 
and ardently commenced the intended altar-piece, but fearing least the like- 
ness to La Mercia might have been real, I did not copy from the painting as I 
had resolved. For three months I laboured unceasingly, and whether from the 
perfect occupation of my time, or that the peaceful and tranquil life of the holy 
men with whom I lived had its influence, I know not, but my mind once more 
regained its calmness and serenity, and I felt almost happy again. 

in this frame of mind I was, when one morning one of the fathers entering 
my apartinent, informed me that my old friend and patron, Count Lowenstein 
was about to be married. I started, and hurriedly asked to whom, while the 
deep flush which suffused my cheek told too plainly the interest I took in the 
answer. 

“IT know not,” said the monk; “but report speaks of her as eminently 
beautiful.” 

“ Would you recognise the name if you heard it!” I asked. 

“ T have heard it but once, but think I might remember it again,” said he. 

“‘ Then it is La Mercia,” I replied. 

“ The same—La Mercia was the name: and they say a more splendid wed- 
ding Dresden has never witnessed than, this will be.”’ 

I cannot explain why, but never did I feel at any period of my life so com- 
pletely overcome, as when I listened to this report. Never before hadI con- 
fessed to myself how I had felt towards La Mercia—nor even now could IJ tell. 
It was not love. I had never seen her but for a few brief seconds, and yet in 
my heart she lived—the guiding-star of all my thoughts and aspirations: and 
though my most sanguine dreams never anticipated my calling her mine, yet | 
could not bear the thought that she was to belong to another. I resolved at 





once to set out for Dresden, and if possible see heronce before the wedding 


approached the Elbe I was struck by the bright glare of light which, proceed- | 
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would take place. I thought it would be a balm to my feelings should I look 

upon her. ven she was lost to me for ever; and I longed ardently to trace 
with what calmness I was able how far the likeness with the picture was real 

or imaginary. With these intentions I left the monastery that evening and 
returned to Dresden. 

When I reached home I learned that the count had been married and found 
upon my table a most pressing invitation from him to his soirée at the villa that 
evening. At first I resolved not to accept it. The full measure of my loneli- 
liness had never so pressed on me before ; for although, in reality, La Mercia 
was not, nor could ever have been aught to me, yet I felt as if my fate and 
happiness were, by some inexplicable ties, wound up with hers; and now that 
tie was to be broken. ! had begun to believe that the extraordinary impres- 
sion she had made upon my mind had entirely suggested the resemblance with 
the picture, which some chance trait of likeness might have contributed to, and 
I longed ardently to see her—but then, to see her the bride of another. These 
conflicting thoughts agitated me during the entire day, and I knew not what to 
decide on. 

When evening came I embarked upon the Elbe, and after a half hour's rowing 
reached the villa of the count. Lights gleamed from every window; and de- 
licious music was borne on the night wind, that blew gently along the river. 
Numerous servants in gorgeous liveries passed and re-passed along the spacious 
verandah, which ran the entire length of the building, carrying fruit, wine, and 
ices to those who preferred the balmy air and starry sky without to the heat 
and glitter of the crowded saloon within. 

With difficulty I made my way through the dense mass that filled the ante- 
chamber, and at length reached one of the reception rooms, scarcely less crowd- 
ed. On every side I beheld some of the highest persons of the city. Groups 
of officers in splendid uniforms, ambassadors glittering in orders and crosses, 
distinguished foreigners, artists, authors, were all mingled together in thick 
profusion, enjoying the magnificence and splendour which unbounded wealth, 
guided and directed by the most cultivated taste, could create. Standing in 
mute admiration of a beautiful figure of Psyche, which seemed fresh from the 
chisel of Canova, I was roused by a voice addressing me, while at the same 
moment my shoulder was gently tapped. I turned. It was the count him- 
self. 

‘“* Ah, Monsieur le Baron,” said he, ‘‘‘ enfin aprés un an,’ as Racine has it. 
Where have you buried yourself and all your agreeability these ages past 1— 
but come, I shall not tax your invention for excuses and apologies. Follow 
me—the countess has heard me frequently speak of you, and longs to make 
your acquaintance. This way—after me as well as you can.” 

The friendly tone of the count, as well as its being almost the first time of 
my being addressed by my new title, brought a deep blush to my cheek, which 
fortunately was unobserved as I followed him in the crowd. He passed through 
this room to one still larger, filled with parties playing at several small tables, 
and thence into an oval saloon, where waltzing was going on ; with great dif- 
ficulty we got through this, and arrived ata curtain of white cloth, fringed at 
the bottom with deep and massive silver lace ; this he drew gently aside, and 
we entered the boudoir. Upona small ottoman, over which was thrown a rich 
Persian shawl, sat the countess. 
| **Isadora,”’ said the count, as he approached, “‘ Isadora, ‘ carissima mia,’ this 
is my friend, Carl Stelling.” 

She lifted her head from the picture she was showing to a lady beside her, . 
, and as her eye beamed fully upon me, and her lips parted to address me, I fell 
| fainting tothe ground. 

‘Tt is, it is,” J muttered, as the last ray of consciousness was leaving my 
whirling brain. 

When I recovered the count was standing over me bathing mv temples. I 
looked wildly around. I saw we were still in the boudoir, although all but 
one or two had departed, and from the window, now opened, there came a 
cool and refreshing breeze. I looked anxiously around for the countess. She 
stood at atable, her cheek deadly pale, and I thought her appearance evinced 
great agitation. [ heard her, in a low whisper, ask— 

** What can this mean 1?” 

I immediately recovered myself sufficiently to say,that,overcome by the heat 
of the saloon, in my then weak state, that I felt completely overpowered 
But I saw my explanation seemed incomplete, and that some words must have 
fallen from me which I did not remember. The count, at the same instant put- 
ting his lips to my ear, said, 

** Carl, this must be explained at another and more fitting moment.” 

This increased my agitation, for I now perceived that my merely being taken 
suddenly ill could never have given rise to such a feeling as all around seemed 
to labour under. Before then I could at all determine how to act, the 
countess approached me, and in her softest and kindest manner, asked if I were 
better. 

In a moment all my agitations were forgotten ; and, indeed, every one of 
the party seemed to participate, as if by magic, in the balmy influence her few 
words shed around. Conversation soon resumed its course. For some time 
the count’s manner was constrained and uncertain, but that soon wore away, 
as the joyous tone and sparkling gaiety of ‘his lovely bride seemed to have 
their effect upon every one about her, and even I—torn as I was by feelings I 
could neither trace nor divine—felt, under the mystic spell that so much beauty 
and grace diffused on every side. With a wonderful tact she alluded at once 
to such subjects that compelled me, as an artist, to speak—and speak warmly ; 
and seemingly catching the enthusiasm from me, that she herself had created, 
she spoke of Venice—its thousand recollections—its treasures of art—its rich 
historical associations—its ancient glory ; and then taking up her guitar, played 
with such tenderness and feeling one of the well-known gondolier canzonette, 
as made the very tears stand in my eyes. 

The victory wascomplete. I forgot the past—I knew no longer where I 
was. A bright Elysium of bliss had opened before me ; and even now, af- 
ter years of such misery as few have known, I could say that one hour of 
such intoxicating happiness would be, almost, cheaply bought by even such af- 
fliction. . 

I started from my trance of pleasure on observing that the guests were ta- 
king leave. I at once arose, and as she extended her hand to me I felt the 
blood rush to my face and forehead. I barely dared to touch it with my lips, 
and retired. 1 hurried from the villa, and springing into my boat, was soon 
landed at the bridge of Dresden. 

From that time, my visits at the villa were frequent ; seldom a week elapsed 
without my receiving one or two invitations from the count ; and at last tosuch 
an extent did my intimacy proceed, and so superior in attraction was the soci- 
ety there, that for it I deserted all other, and only felt happy when with my kind 
patrons. During this, by far the most delightful period of my life, I was not 
entirely free from unhappiness Sometimes the likeness of the countess to the 
picture would appear to me so striking, as not to be mistaken. One day par- 
ticularly, when some sudden intelligence was brought to her that caused mo- 
mentary alarm for the count’s safety, her pale cheek and quivering lip brought 
the portrait so perfectly before me, that I was unable to speak or offer her ad- 
vice when she asked iny opinion ; and then vague and horrid doubts, and a 
dread of some unknown and unforeseen calamity would flash upon my mind ; 
and those who have experienced how deeply they can be impressed by a pre- 
sentiment of evil, can tell how little it is in their power to rally their spirits 
against terrors which take every or anyshape. And while I reasoned with my- 
self against what might be mere groundless fear, yet | never could look upon 
the picture and call to mind the death-bed sorrow of the old artist, without 
feeling that some dreadful fate was connected with its history, 1n which, as its 
mere possessor, 1 might be involved. Sometimes to sucha degree did this 
anxiety prevail upon me, that I had fully determined to show it to the countess, 
and either endeavour to trace its history from her, or at once rid myself of all 
apprehension concerning it. If she disclaimed all knowledge of it ; but then, 
if she really were connected with its story—if, as it was possible, a mother’s 
fate, for the resemblance could warrant sucha relationship, were wound up 
with the story—what right had I, or how could I answer to myself, for the mere 
satisfaction of my own doubts, to renew the sorrows, and, perhaps, even be the 
means of publishing to the world the sad detail of forgotten crime or misfor- 
tune. Perhaps, however, the picture was not, as I supposed, an antique ; it 
might be an admirable copy : but this idea was relinquished at once—the more 
I examined the more fully did it corroborate my opinion of its being the work 
of amaster. Such thoughts as these, and they grew upon me daily more and 
more, embittered the happiest moments of my intercourse with my friends ; 
and often, when the merry laugh and the joyous glee which pervaded our par- 
ties at the villa was at the highest, I thought of that picture, and my heart 
sank at the recollection, and | would hasten to my home to conceal from every 
eye the terror and anguish these thoughts ever inspired me with. 

One evening when dressing for the count’s villa I received a Dil/et, written in 
pencil and evidently in haste ; it came from himself and informed me that the 
countess, who had that morning made a short excursion upon the river, had re- 
turned home so ill that the entertainment was deferred. I was, however, re- 
quested to call the following morning, to take some sketches of Pirna from the 
villa, which I had long since promised to make for them. So completely had I 
withdrawn myself from all other society during my great intimacy with Count 
Lowenstein, that I now felt the billet I received left me unable to say where or 
how I should pass my evening. ; 

In this uncertainty I wandered forth, and without thinking whither my ste] s 
led me, it was only on hearing the boatmen ask if I were ready, that I per- 
ceived | had strolled to the steps beside the bridge, where [ usually took my 
departure for the villa. Lost in reverie and led captive by habit, I had walked 
to this spot unconsciously to myself. 

















I was about to dismiss the boatmen for the night, when a whim seized me to 
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drop on board and visit those small and wooded islands that lie about a league 
up the river. It was a calm and beautiful night ; and in the wild and untrod- 
den solitude of these romantic islands I remained till near midnight. 

As we passed the grounds of the count, I ordered the boatmen to land me at 
a spot remote from the house, whence I could proceed on foot, wishing to make 
some inquiry for the countess before I returned home. They accor ingly put 
me on shore at a small flight of steps which descended to the water's edge, 
from a terraced path that ran a considerable distance through the park, and was 
concealed in its entire length by tall hedges of beech, completely overgrown 
with flowering creeping shrubs, and so impenetrable, that even in noon-day, it 
was impossible for those without to see persons walking within, while the close- 
ly-shaven sod effectually prevent footsteps being heard. The moon was up, 
and nearly at the full, and all beneath me in the richly-ornamented flower-gar- 
den was bathed ina sea of mellow light. The marble statues that adorned the 
walks threw their lengthened shadows at their bases, while their own whiteness 
seemed purer and fairer than ever. The villa itself, half obscured by trees, 
seemed, in its tranquil beauty, the very emblem of peace ; and as the pillars of 
the portico threw a deeper shadow, gave a broadness to the effect which struck 
me as wonderfully beautiful. I gazed around me with momentarily increasing 
admiration. The gentle murmuring of the leaves agitated by the breeze, and 
the plash of the river, made the silence around me even more striking. I stood 
lost in the enjoyment of the delicious repose of the whole scene, when a slight 
noise upon the gravel walk attracted my attention; I listened, and now dis- 
tinctly heard footsteps approaching, and also the voices of persons whispering 
in a low and much suppressed tone. They came nearer, and were now only 
concealed from my view by the tall hedge, beneath which they walked ; and 
soon the shadow of two figures were cast along the broad walk in the bright 
moonlight. For a moment they stopped speaking, and then I heard a laugh, 
in a low and under tone—but such alaugh. My very blood ran chilled back 
upon my heart as [ heard it. Oh, if the fiend himself had given that dreadful 
and heart-appalling !augh, it could not be more awful It scarcely diel away 
in the faint echo, ere I heard the sobs, deep and low, of another and far «differ- 
ent voice. At this instant the figure emerged from the darkness and stood in 
the bright moonlight. They stood behind an old and broken pillar, which had 
once supported a sun-dial, and around whose shaft the clustering ivy had wound 
itself. They were entirely concealed by large cloaks which enveloped their 
entire figures, but still I could perceive that one was much larger and more 
robust than the other. This latter taking a small lamp, which was concealed 
beneath the folds of his cloak, placed it upon the pillar, while at the same in- 
stant, the other figure, throwing off the cloak, knelt at his feet. Oh, that rea- 
son had left me or that life itself had parted from me ere I should look upon that 
scene. She—she who knelt and held her suppliant hands was La Mercia ; and 
he—who now divested of his mantle, stood over her—was the dark and awful- 
looking man of the picture. There they stood. The dresses of both were co- 
pied to the life ; their looks—oh, heaven! their very locks were pictured as 
they stood. She spoke: and as she did so, her arms fell powerless before her ° 
he scowled the same horrid scowl of hate and scorn.—My brain was turning ; I 
tried to scream out, my voice failed me—I was mute and powerless ; my knees 
rocked and smote each other ; convulsive tremor shook me to the centre, and 
with a groan of agony I sank fainting to the earth. 

The Sey was breaking ere I came to myself; I arose, all was quiet around 
me. I walked to the boat—the boatmen were sleeping ; I awoke them,and we 
returned to Dresden. I threw myself upon my bed—my brain seemed stupified 
and exhausted—I fell into a profound sleep, and woke not till late the follow- 
ing evening. A messenger had brought a note from the count—‘‘ The count- 
ess is worse.’’ The note detailed briefly that she had passed a feverish and 
disturbed night, and that the medical attendants had never left the villa. Was 
it then but a dream—my dreadful vision of the past night? and had my mind, 
sorrowing for the affliction of my best friend, denieand up the awful scenes | 
believed to have witnessed! How could it be otherwise! The Dillet I re- 
ceived told most distinctly that she was confined to her bed, severely, danger- 
ously ill; and of course watched with all the care and attention the most sedulous 
anxiety could confer. I opened the picture,and then conviction flashed with light- 
ning’s rapidity upon me, that it was not delusion—that no dream had brought 
these images before my mind. ‘ Ah,” I cried, ‘‘my friend, my patron, how 
have I betrayed thee? Why did I not earlier communicate the dreadful story 
of the picture, and thus guard you against the machinations which the fiend 
himself surrounded youby. But then what had I to tell—how embody the 
vague and shadowy doubts that took, even in my own mind, no palpable shape 
or form?” 

That entire day was passed in alternate resolution and abandonment; now 
determined to hasten to the villa, and disclose to the count every circumstance 
I had seen, and then, thinking how little such mere suspicion would gain cre- 
dence ; and how unfit the present moment to obtrude upon his breaking and 
distracted heart, the horrid dread that haunted mine Towards evening a mes- 
senger arrived, breathless with haste. He brought no note, but merely bade 
me hasten to the villa,as the count wished to see me with all possible despatch. 
I mounted the servant's horse, and in a few minutes reached the place. Serv- 
ants were running hither and thither distractedly. I asked, eagerly, how was 
the countess? No one could tell, but all seemed to imply that there was no 
hope of recovery. I entered the large and spacious hall, and threw myself 
upon a sofa ; and as I looked around upon the splendid hangings, the gilded 
cornices, ar.d marbled pillars, and thought upon that sorrow such splendour sur- 
rounded, my heart sickened. A shadow fell upon the brightly polished floor. I 
looked up—a figure stood at the window of the hall,and stared me steadily in the 
face. The eyes glared wildly,and the dark malignant features were lit up with a 
scornful scowl of more than human hate and triumph. It was the incarnation 
of the Evil One exulting over a fallen and los: spirit. A loud shriek rent the 
air behind me ; I dared not turn my eyes from the horrid sight before me. ‘‘ Oh 
heavens! it is true—he is, he is the Tuttore,” I cried, as the features, convuls- 
ed for an instant with fiendish triumph, resumed their cold and even more ap- 
palling aspect. A threatening gesture from his hand arrested me, as I was 
about to call aloud. My voice came not, though my lips moved. I could not 
rise from the seat—a dreadful scream rang through the building—another, and 
another followed—the figure was gone At the same moment the count rushed 
forward—his dress disordered, his hair falling loosely upon his shoulders—mad- 
ness, wild insanity inhis look. He turned and saw me; and bursting into a 
torrent of hysterical laughter, cried out— 

“Ha, ha, Carl!—welcome to our abode of pleasure ; here all is gaiety and 
happiness. What sorrow ever crosses this threshold !” and then, with a sudden 
revulsion, he stared me fixedly, and said in a low sepulchral voice—‘ She is 
dead—dead! but the time is passing—a few minutes more, and ’twill be too 
late ; this Carl will explain all. Take this, and this—these papers must be 
your care—promise me to observe them to the letter; they were her—her last 
wishes, and you knew her. Oh, is this adream? it is too—too horrible to be 
real. Ah!’’ said he, after a moment’s pause ; ‘‘I am ready !” and springing 
from me wildly, rushed through the door towards the inner apartments. 

I started up and followed him—I knew not which way he took in the corri- 
dor ; and as I stood uncertain, a loud report of fire arms crashed on my ear. I 
flew to the sick chamber—servants stood gasping and trembling without. I 
tore open the door ; there lay the count upon the floor, his head rent asunder by 
the bullets from the pistol his hand still grasped. He had endeavoured to reach 
the bed, and fell half upon a chair. In the bed lay the still warm corpse of the 
countess, beautiful as in life. 1 looked from one to the other; my seared and 
stony heart turned to apathy by the horrors I had witnessed, gave no relief to 
its feeling in tears; and I spoke not as I slowly left the room. 

For two days I spoke not to any one. A dreamy unconsciousness seemed 
to wrap my faculties, and I felt not the time passing. On the third day, I ral- 
lied sufficiently to open the papers the count had entrusted to me. One con- 
tained an affectionate farewell to myself, from the count, with a dying bequest ; 
the other was in a lady’s hand—it bore the countess’s signature ; and here I 
discovered with surprise and horror, that to the performance of the rash act, by 
which the count had terminated his existence, he was bound by a solemn oath. 
I read, and re-read, to assure myself of the fact. It was true. Such was the 
terrible promise she extorted from the wretched lover, under the delusive hope 
of their meeting in another and happier life. Then followed the directions for 
the funeral, which were minute to a degree. The bodies of both, when coffined, 
were to be placed in a small temple in the garden, near the river; the key of 
which was to be sent to a Dominican monk, who lived in an obscure part of the 
city. By him were the coffins to be closed, which it was strictly enjoined 
should be done by him alone and unaccompanied, the night before the burial. 

All was done, as the wish of the deceased enjuined ; and the key despatched 
by a trusty servant of my own, to the friar, who appeared to be in expectation 
of it, and knew its import. 

I sat in the lonely and desolate room, which had formerly been mine in the 
villa of the count; that long and dreary night the wind poured its mournful 
wailing through the pine trees in dirgeful memory of him who was no more. 
From the window of the temple a bright light gleamed till near morning, when 
it gradually faded away. ‘Thither I repaired at day-break, with the household. 
All was still—the door lay open—the coffins were closed and screwed down. 
The friar was gone ; we afterwards found that he had not returned to his lodg- 
ings in the city, nor was he ever after seen in Dresden. The bodies were com- 
mitted to the earth, and I returned to my home alone in the world 

t was several years after this—the awful death of my earliest, best friend— 
that I arrived in Paris to exhibit, in the gallery of the Luxembourg, a historical 
picture, upon which I had laboured for years. I must be brief. My picture 
was exhibited, and my most sanguine expectations surpassed by its success; 
and in a few short days the whole scene of my early triumph was re-enacted 














Paris I became the fashion and the rage. But howchanged wasI! No longer 
exulting in my success, and buoyant with hopes, [ received all the adulation I 
met with, with cold indifference and apathy. 

Among the many attentions which my — had conferred upon me, 
was an invitation to the Hotel de Rohan. The duke, a most distinguished con- 
noisseur in painting, having seen and applauded my picture, waited on me. 
Thus bound in duty, I went ; and fatigued by the round of soulless gaiety, in 
what I could no longer feel happy, or even forgetful, I was retiring early, when 
the duke met me and said— 

“ Ah, monsieur, I have been looking for you. The Comtesse de Julliart has 
desired me to present you to her; and when I tell you that she is the most 
beautiful woman in Paris, I need not say how much you must prize the honour 
among all the distinctions your talents have earned ; come this way.” 

I followed mechanically—my heart took no interest in the scene—and I only 
longed to be once more alone and unobserved. AsI walked after the duke, he 
gave me a short account of the beautiful countess, whom he mentioned as the 
last descendant of an old and honoured family, supposed to have been long 
since extinct, when she, a few months before, appeared in Paris, and laid claim 
to the title. As she possessed unbounded wealth, and had no great favours to 
ask any where, the court were charmed with her beauty, and readily admitted 
her claims, whicn some were ill-natured enough to say, were perhaps merely 
assumed without foundation. 

I took little interest in the story. My thoughts were far away, as they ever 
were for many years, from every thing of the present ; and ’twas only as I 
heard the duke announce my name among a group who stood near a sofa, that 
I remembered why I was there. 

The countess sat with her back to us, but rose immediately on hearing my 
name. I bowed deeply as she stood up; and recovering myself from my obei- 
sance, looked up. Oh! merciful heaven, with what horror I looked. It was 
no other than La Mercia. With one loud cry of “’tis she, ’tis she,’ I fell 
fainting to the floor. 

Weeks of wild raving and delirium followed. I left Paris—I returned to 
Dresden. There all reminded me of the past. I fled from my home ; and now, 
after years of wandering in solitary and distant lands, I feel deep in my heart 
the heavy curse that has followed upon my broken oath, and which has made 
me an outcast and a broken-hearted wanderer in the world for ever. 





THE BOOK OF TARTANS. 


“ Vestiarium Scoticum; from the Manuscript formerly in the Library of the 
Scots College at Douay. With an Introduction and Notes, by John Sobieski 
Stuart. Imperial quarto, splendidly illustrated. Edinburgh: Tait. 

This splendid book belongs to a class of works which must, from their cost, 
be of rare appearance anywhere, and which are rare indeed in Scotland. It is 
a book for the rich and aristocratical ; or for what are called ‘ historical fami- 
lies.” It belongs as much to the decorative arts as to literature ; though na- 
tional costume certainly falls within the province of the literary antiquary. The 
author or editor of this unique publication must be well known in Scotland and 
the North of England, especially to the Roman Catholic and the old Jacobite 
families, or those who once were Jacobites. The phrase, publication, is, how- 
ever, hardly applicable to a work of which there were only forty copies for sale ; 
and of which it may soon be difficult to obtain evena sight. We therefore 
seize the first opportunity to describe to our readers the Book of Clans and 
Tartans. 

In the possession of Mr. John Sobieski Stuart, there is an old MS. black- 
letter quarto, of the sixteenth century containing thirty-four pages of vellum, 
illuminated with small plain capitals, such as the ordinary initials of inferior 
missals. In this volume, the tartans of each of the great feudal families of 
Scotland are minutely described. It was at one time in the possession of John 
Lesley, Bishop of Ross; but of the author, save that he would appear to have 
been a Sir Richard Urquhart,—and even that is indistinctly intimated,—nothing 
whatever isknown. The MS. volume was deposited, no one can tell when, in 
the library of the Scots College at Douay, along with many other papers be- 
longing to the Bishop. When Prince Charles Edward visited that seminary, 
some time between 1749 and 1754, he, according to Mr. Stuart, obtained from 
the Fathers this singular relicamong many other papers. How or when it 
came into his own possession, or of its history since 1754, we do not learn. 
The MS. has been collated by Mr. Stuart, with the transcript of another copy 
stated to be in the library of the Monastery of St. Augustine in Cadiz, which 
bears internal evidence of having once belonged to ‘‘ ane honerabil man, 
Maister James Dunbare,wtin ye burg of Innernesse,” and which, it is imagined, 
may, through the hands of some refugee or Irish priest, have passed into Spain. 
Between these copies there exist merely the slight differences and omissions 
which arise ffom inaccuracy in copying, or clerical errors ; but there is a third 
copy very much vitiated and mutilated, that is also in the possession of Mr. 
Stuart, of which the history is even more romantic than that of the other co- 
pies ; the fathers and monks of the religious houses of the Continent being 
much more likely to prove faithful custodiers of rare MSS. than an old illiterate 
Highlanders, transferred from the mountains to city lanes. The iast ‘ was ob- 
tained from an old Highlander named John Ross, one of the last of the sword- 
players, who may yet be remembered by those who recollect the porters of 
Edmburgh twenty years ago.’’ It is written negligently and inaccurately, 
and differs in several particulars from the MS. of the Bishop of Ross. 

It is as difficult to fix the date as the authorship of the Vestiarium Scoticum, 
though it is presumed by Mr. Stuart to be not later than the reign of James III. 
of Scotland, and, consequently, long prior to the time when it could have fallen 
into the hands of the learned and loyal John Lesley, the adherent and histo- 
rian of Queen Mary, who was somewhat contemptuous of “ Hieland vanities,” 





and of ‘‘compilin ane buik upon the stripis and colouris of a common gar- 
ment,” though he has fortunately preserved this curious volume. _It contains 
a roll of the clans, of date 1571, which is consequently very long subsequent 
to what Mr. Stuart imagines the date of the original document. Having given 
this roll which must be of interest to all feudal families, and to all who boast 
clan blood, Mr. Stuart proceeds with his Introduction, whieh, together with 
the numerous foot-notes, fills 66 quarto pages with antiquarian dissertation 
upon “the tartan ;” which is shown to be of very ancient date, and which in 
all probability is nearly as oldasthe art of weaving cloth of different colours, 
the chequer or cross-stripe being quite as easily invented as the simple stripe. 
indeed no sort of cloth for garments has been more generally diflused over 
the civilized globe than chequered cloth or tartan, (the breacan of the High- 
lander,) and that from periods of the highest antiquity down to our own age. 
‘From the Highlanders of Scotland to the mountaineers of Burmah, from the 
Calmucs of the north to the Biscayans of the south,”’ may be found variegated 
or parti-coloured garments, together with other relics and usages of a common 
family, now very widely dispersed. The anciquity and universality of tartan, 
or of chequered or parti-coloured garments, among different nations, is abun- 
dantly demonstrated ; but until the eighth century no mention is, we are told, 
made of it in oral Gaelic poetry, or by manuscripts in the Gaelic language, 
though the omission is no proof of its non-existence. Tartan or Breacan is 
now, however, chiefly of interest from the exclusive appropriation of different 
and fixed patterns or sefts by the leading clan families of the Highlands, and 
as it now appears from the Vestiarium Scoticum,by those of the Lowlands also, 
who were of any note previous to the 16th century. Indeed the leading ob- 
ject of the work is to prove, that to each of these families a particular sett or 
pattern was exclusively appropriated, by which every man of the tribe could 
be recognised from his plaid, as readily as from his surname or the badge or en- 
sign of his clan. Its splendid illustrations are emblazonings of these tartans 
in every brilliant rainbow dye. The ¢artans so enamelled are in as great varie- 
ty as the number of the great families, of whom each, according to the Vests- 
arium Scoticum, had a pattern of their own. There are between seventy and 
eighty specimens ; forty-two Highland and thirty-one Lowland and Border fa- 
milies being enumerated as each having its own tartan. These, taken alpha- 
betically, are of Highlanders :— 

Buchanan, Cameron, Campbell, Chisholm, Clanranald, Farquharson, Fraser, 
Grant,Gun, Lamont, MacArthur, MacDonald of the Isles, Mac Dougall, MacDuff, 
MacFarlane, MacGrigor, MacIritosh, Mac'ntyre, MacKay, MacKenzie, Mac- 
Kinnon, MacLauchlan, MacLean, MacLeod, MacNab, MacNeill, MrcPherson, 
MacQueen, Menzies, Monro, Robertson, Ross, Prince of Rothesay, The Royal 
Stuart, Sutherland. 

The Lowland and Border Clans who had tartans were, the 

“Armstrong, Barclay, Brodie, Bruce, Colquhoun, Comyn, Cunningham, 
Cranstoun, Crawford, Douglas, Drummond, Dunbar, Dundas, Erskine, Forbes, 
Gordon, Graham, Hamilton, Hay, Home, Johnston, Kerr, Lauder, Leslie, Lind- 
say, Maxwell, Montgomery, Murray, Ogilvie, Oliphant, Ramsay, Rose, Ruth- 
ven, Scott, Seton, Sinclair, Urquhart, Wallace, Wemyss.” 

The peculiar tartan of each of those families is accurately described in the 
Vestiarium, otherwise “ ycleped the garderope of Scotlande,” and for the fol- 
lowing weighty reasons :— 

“For sameikle as in thir prest tymes bene sene dyuers vnevthe chavnges in 
the avid scottysche fassoune, and men do nowe effect foreigne and stravnge 
fantasyes, radder nor sic holsom vse and ordyr as cvmethe of yt ain native 
gvise, and hes ben vsit be owr forbeiris yn the aulde tyme, for nowe all do tak 
pryd to buske ym yn heich crovnit hattis, frensche claukis, Englische hudes 


lang pykit schune, and vdder syk lyk vncovthe braucries, the quhilk wes 
vnknawen till owr antecessories of gude famen quha wes conteintit to gang wi 
ane bonnette of Keisheu-blewe, and ain mantil or playde lyk as affore tym wes 


| vsit be ther faderis begone, wt ane payr of rouch rowlyns, or hemands of hart 


eshyd, as wes moche ysit be owr vmguhile lorde and souraine King James 


pladis of diuers kyndes in hys guarderobe, quhilk he vsit yn his iornayes quhew 
that he wald not be knawen openlye ; and o that sic ee be not of vse im 
vthercvntryes nor foraine reaulmes, for thir cawsis | haue taken on hande te 
compil, sccordand to my pvir habylitye, a trewe ensample of alle, or the maist 
parte, the pryncyppul tartanis of Scotlonde, sic as I maye discerne ym, beithe- 


yt gif paravaunture, quhilk God forbyd, that herefter ovr covntrye fassoune 
sall alle to fayl and haillilie cvm to nocht, as heth bene sene wt monie vtharis of 
mair and greater renome and puissaunce ; as to wyt, ye nobyll reaulmis of Ba-- 
byloun, Troie, and Jewerie, Egyptia, Cartegen, and of lyk wyse gloriovs an@: 
ymperiall Rom, quhilk wes svmtym qwene and ladye of alle the worlde ; zeit, 
neuerthelesse, hathe her anticke and hethen fassovn all to perrischit owt of vse 
and mynd throuch ye mycht of ovr Lorde and halye crosse, quhilk heth 
doune theyr idollis lyk is wes ye dewil Dagoune and the fenlie dragoune of 
Kinge Cyrvs, wt ye fowle ymage bel, wt sindrie sick pagovne herreseye ; 
quharfor, if so be befal on lyk sort that ovr gudlye oys sall be decayit and cvm 
to nocht, yt then alle men may knawe the aulde gvyse of theyr forberis ; foryn 
sae moche as we that be in thir daies be cvriovse and desyrous to seke eftes 
and dyscouer the famous gestis of ovr antecessoris in theyr avid tym of re- 
nowme, swa yn lyk mannere I doubt not that thai quhilk sall evm eftir vs, sall 
be careful to knawe owr maner of gyse and vdder manneris, to the end yt tha’ 
maye vnderstonde yn quhat we be lyk vnto ymseluis, and alsua quharin we be: 
dyuers from, and do vnlyk vntil ym.” 

The manner of forming “the settis or stryppis” is next described, and also 
the different chequers proper for hose and trews, which admitted of great 
variety ; every man being allowed, in those inferior articles, to follow his ewn 
convenience or fancy, though the plaid, the war-garbs, the garments of honowr, 
were not to be tampered with. The women were, however, allowed unlimited 
license in the patterns of their plaids and dresses. Sore of the setts, as they 
are blazoned in this work, and upon the authority of the Vestiarium, differ ma- 
terially from the tartans usually recognised under the respective clan names... 
The tartans given here as those of the Mackays, the Mackenzies, the Grants, 
and the Macgregors, for example, are not those usually recognised as the tar- 
tans of those clans. We, however, only speak to the best of our recollection.a= 
we have not lately visited a Clan Tartan Wisdienee to refresh memory with. 
a sight of those brilliant fabrics. 

e Vestrarium Scoticum must henceforth be the book of authority, the fina” 
arbiter, in this important question with manufacturers as well as clansmen ; an@ 
we suspect that its fiat will reduce many pretty patterns, with clan names, te 
the anomalous list of fancy or mongrel tartans. Many of the tartans in Mr. 
Stuart’s work must be quite new, even to those who have, from ocmmereia! 
reasons, of late paid considerable attention to this fashionable and favourite - 
manufacture ; such are those of the Cranstouns, the Lauders, the Brodies, the 
Ramsays, and so forth. The description of one pattern from the Vestiarium 
will give a perfect idea of the whole ; though, of course, the description is short 
or lengthened according to the simplicity or intricacy of the sett. Thus, the 


i tartan of ‘‘the Mackfarlan of ye Arroquhar,” is described in half a dozer 


words. [t ‘hath tnre stryppis quhite, vpon ane blak fyeld ;” while the tartar 
of ** MakDonnald of ye Ylis,” and ofthe Clan Ranald, require this long expla- 
nation :— 

“MakDonnatp or ye Y cts, quhilk is the chiefest and maist nobil of alle 
clanned names, howbeit the clann Grigor and ye Clan chattane of aulde sal! be 
consawit of lyk avncient stocke ; yet, in respect of pouste and dignitie, we 
call none lyk vnto hym: he hath ane blue set, and ane greine sett, quharoff 
ye blew sett hathe twa greit panes of blak, ane vpon ye ylk bordure yroff and 
y'by twa gross sprangis of ye samen, and in ye myduard of ye ylk gren sett ane 
stryp quhite, the maist pairt of half ane fynger breid, and yn ye mydward of 
y® blew ane gross spraing reidd. 

“The c.an Raynacp, ye second hovse of ye Clandonald, howbeitfyrbe yz 
say he svld be ye fyrst off rycht, bot yt Donald mak Ian mak Angus gat ye he- 
rytage, contrar to ye mindis of ye men of ye Yilis: he hath ane sett of blewe 
and ane sett of grene, quharoff ye blewe sett hath vpon ye ylk syd ane blak 
stryp, and yrby vpon ye ynward syd yroff ane sprainge scarlatt, and yn ye my@- 
dest of ye blewe be ither tua sprangis of ye samen a little asonder, as of fovrty 
threidis betuix y™ or thairby, and the greine sette hah ane quhite spraing, and 
be ye ylk syd yroff twa of redd, ain greiter and ane less, quharof ye greiter 
sall be vtterward, and hathe avghte threidis, and ye ynnerward hath fovr threid's, 
and betuix ye reidd and the quhite sallbe ye space of aughteen threidis or thair- 
bye, and vtheris yr be of ye famylyes of ye clann-donald, lyk as the clan-huis- 
tein in Sky, makconel of y_ glennis, makiane of ardnamurackane, and vtheris 
yt have ye samen wt divers smal diuersities of ye quhilk I speke not yn respect 
I knawe yhaiin not parfaictly.” 

Many of these tartans are truly beautiful ; though no doubt they may owe 
part of their splendour to the artist or illuminator. But the style in whieh 
they are excuted, and their dazzling effect must be seen to be comprehended 
We do not pretend to describe by words either the process of painting them, 
or to give any idea of the brilliant results. One may easily conceive the idea 
of a massy imperial quarto volume, very beautifully printed upon drawing 
paper, and magnificently bound, gilt, and emblazoned with the royal arms; but 
the illustrations, the iluminations, the tartans, are the novel feature of the 
work ; and without the actual vivid representations of these beautiful and deli- 
cate fabrics be seen, glowing in all the colours of the rainbow, no adequate 
idea of the work can be formed. We would therefore advise all who have the 
power of inspection not to rest content with description, but to procure at 
least a sight of the original work. 

The Vestiarium describes the badges of the different Highland clans, whick» 
also differ, in some instances, from those which have hitherto been received ; 
and it gives the ensigns of several Lowland and Border families, which, we 
presume, will be quite as new to many of the descendants of these families as 
are their tartans. The badge of Bruce is rosemary; of Lyndsay, rue; of 
Hamilton, bay ; Dundas, bilberry ; and so forth. On these botanical badges 
Mr. Stuart has a long and curious note, from which, from its local interest, we 
copy the following anecdote :— 

‘* During the occupation of Edinburgh by the Prince, Charles Edward, in 
1745, he paid a visit to the daughters of Sir Alexander Seaton, at the Grange 
House, then the property of their brother-in-law, William Dick of Grange, 
and now of their successor, Sir Thomas Dick Lauder of Fountainhall. Upom 
the steps of the entrance he was received by the ladies with a glass containmg 
a bottle of Madeira. The Prince having drank to his fair entertainers, salutec 
them on the cheek in the fashion of that period, and taking the white rose frome 
his bonnet presented it to Miss Seaton. Both the flower and the glass were 
preserved with that zeal by which the female adherents of all ages have sym- 
pathized in the ill fortunes of their cause, and which, if equally shared by men, 
would no longer have claimed sympathy, for it would no longer have been un- 
fortunate. ; 

After the death of the last Miss Seaton, the rose and the glass passed throug 
several hands, and are now in the possession of William Blair, Esq. of Aver- 
ton. The badge is an artificial flower such as are usually made by florists. 

The work contains much curious and erudite information on ancient High- 
land costume and usages, and a few lithographed illustrations. But all must. 
give place to the rich, glowing, and resplendent specimens of the several tar 
tans; which if they give the book its high price also give it its singular value - 
as a rare and splendid work, and an heirloom for Scottish families, and those 
connected with Scotland. 





SKETCHES OF PUBLIC MEN. 
NO. 1.—SIR WILLIAM FOLLETT. 

If in term time you go into the court of Queen’s Bench, in Westminster Hail 
—and go early—you may chance to see sitting immediately on the right ef the 
centre of the inner bar, a barrister, whose countenance will probably strike you 
as being more decidedly intellectual than those of his ‘ professional brethren” 
around him. He is a man rather above the middle height, not portly in his ap- 
pearance, like most of the barristers who are well to do im the world, nor yet 
meagre. From his looks you would say he was no longer a young man, though 
scarcely yet entitled to be classed among the middle aged. His forehead is not 
very lofty, but straight,and angular at the sides ; and it projects above the eyes, 
which causes them to appear sunken, to which appearance the darkness of the 
eyelashes also contributes. His nose is straight and short, and the cheek- bones 
are rather higher and more prominent than is usual in Englishmen The upper 
lip is long and large, but not full, and the mouth large. This description will 
be enough to show that the face is not handsome,but its expression Is, as] have 
said, very intellectual, and the play of his features confirms this first impression. 
If he is reading his brief, you observe alook of steady concentrated attention— 
if a brother barrister, who is not “on the other side,” that is, not engaged 
against him, makes a whispered remark, it is generally replied to with a ready 
smile : if the ‘* attorney in the cause” turns round from his seat betwee n. the 
inner bar and the bench, to ask or suggest some information, the look of fixzee. 
earnestness in listening is more marked than I ever saw it in any other coun 
tenance. 4 

Such is the personal appearance, so far as I can give it by the se few touches, 
f the present solicitor-general for England, Sir William Follett, a man not = 
[ believe forty years of age, who has been for the last seven years the most 

minent barrister in England. ‘There are many men at the English bar more 


learned in the particular branch of the profession to whi h they belong, than he 
an pretend to be, but none of them can make in open court suc h effectual use 
of their learning. They may know the law applicable to certain circumstances 


etter than he ; but none of them can see so quickly, or so clearly, the particu 
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decide it. Many men have been eminent for gaining causes who had 

pang ied legal learning. They have relied upon the power mm brilliancy of their 
le, or the energy, vigour, and perseverance of their manner, or perhaps on 
their knowledge of mankind, and their cunning adaptation of themselves to the 
judices of those whose favourable judgment they sought to gain. Sir 
William Follett is not one of these. His legal erudition is not inconsider- 
_able ; and it extends over an unusually wide field ; and if I allude to it in terms 
that may seem unequal to what might have been expected from the reputation 
of so great aman, it is only because this is not the point in which his superior- 
ity over other men appears. His legal learning either is, or seems to be, al- 
sways sufficient for the cause he has in hand ; and he gains causes by no ardour 
of temperamen no remarkable felicity of oratorical powér—by no cunning 
management et jot es or of juries—but by the application of a clear, vigorous, 
practical Gulestanling to the matter in hand; by judiciously striking upon 
the points which may most favourably be brought forward ; and by a simple, 
forcible, lucid statement of those points to the court or the jury. In addressing 
‘the court no man more happily combines the accuracy and care of the respon- 
sible advocate, with the ease and grace of the gentleman. I have heard him 
accused of occasional slovenliness of expression, but nothing of the kind 
jhas ever fallen under my observation. On the contrary, I should describe 

him as 






‘In verbis etiam tenuis, cautusque serendis”— , 
as somewhat delicate, and cautiously careful in his choice of words ; but possi- 
bly there may be occasions in which he relaxes from this habit. 

There is no barrister in England so variously employed as Sir W. Follett. 
The court of Queen’s Bench is his court, but everywhere that causes of high 
importance are to be argued, he is brought by anxious clients, who think they 
have not the dest assistance, unless they have his. Inthe House of Lords—in 
the judicial committee of the Privy Council—in the Lord Chancellor's Court 
occasionally—and in all the common-law courts of Westminster Mall, he is 
frequently to be found. But with all this business there is no appearance of 
bustle about him. You read in his face,or think you read in it a certain wearied 
appearance of the eyes, the traces of long nights and days of study, but there is 
mo trace of nervous agitation or hurry. All is managed as if with an easy mas- 
‘tery of the subject in hand, neither light and careless, nor painfully de- 
‘Liberate, but in an even manner, with so much of emphasis as to command at- 
tention. 

I have heard that the solicitor-general likes better to plead before the House 
«ef Lords than elsewhere. Different reasons are assigned for this. Some say it 
is because it is the highest and most dignified court; others, because the fees 
are largest ;—but this, I believe, is a mistake. Not that Sir William is indif- 
ferent as to the amount of his fee—very far fromit; but the fees given for 
going into the Lords are not, in general, 1 believe, so large as are given for 
going “special” into other inferior courts. But one may easily suppose, that 
considering the public reputation of Sir W. Follett, and the consciousness, 
which he cannot but possess, of a power and refinement of mind which will en- 
gage the attention of the most accomplished judges, he may feel a pride in 

leading before such men as generally hear appeals inthe House of Lords. 
The Lord Chancellor Lyndhurst, Lord Cottenham, the Earl of Devon, Lord 
Brougham, Lord Campbell, and, possibly, Lord Denman and Lord Abinger, 

with other lords of known acuteness of mind, though untrained by professional 
education, form a tribunal before which any man, however abie, may be sure 
‘that his best talents will not be thrown away. Besides, in the Lotds, an advo- 
cate who feels himself above anything like professional wrangling—who wishes 
ito proceed without interruption in the development of his case, and the argu- 
ments which support it—who trusts to clear, continuous reasoning, rather than 
to foree of manner or subtlety of discussion—finds himself more at home, more 
in his proper posiiion,than when pitted in a sort of struggle with rival barristers, 
Ahefore judges or juries, in Westminster or at Guildhall. Still, I would rather 
see and hear the solicitor-general discussing a nice point before the judges of 
the Queen's Bench, or Common Pleas, than any where else. The interrup- 
tions he sometimes receives, and the allusions he is compelled to make to his 
learned friends, may not, perhaps, be pleasing to himself, but they bring him 
out, and exhibit a fire and elasticity of mind, which in different circumstances 
might not be made apparent. I have heard that he is not so well pleased with 
his work when he has to address jurics. In this he is unlike many, and indeed 
most, men who have been eminent at the common law bar. I do not mean to 
say I am sure that what I have heard is perfectly accurate, but I should think 
it ee probable; and if I have at all succeeded in corveying what I have 
wished to convey of his character as an advocate, my intelligent readers will 
perhaps agree with me. The triumphs he appears to desire are the triumphs 
of intellect and of taste. His glory is not in the winning of causes merely, 
without reference to the dignity of the means, but in wibning causes by such 
means as accomplished minds—or at least minds of considerable reasoning 
power—can best appreciate. Some barristers are delighted to wheedle a ver- 
dict out of a jury, and if the verdict be obviously contrary to common sense,the 
more is their self-esteem increased. Others, again, are proud of touching the 
feelings of a jury, and gaining a verdict from their sensibility rather than their 
—— Sir W. Follett, I imagine, has no relish for success of either kind. 

e wishes to obtain it by the exercise of an elevated common sense, and by 
skilful reasoning on his side of the question. But he knows that when before 
a jury, his business is to obtain a favourable verdict, and he is too shrewd to 
speak to a jury in terms which they do not understand, or to pursue a strain of 
reasoning which they could notfollow. It is, therefore, very possible, that 
in speaking to juries he feels himself to be doing a coarser kind of work from 
ewhich, if his profession permitted it, he would as lief be excused. 

Though the speeches of Sir W. Follett do not rise into what may be justly 
walled oratory, yet he is unquestionably a very able and agreeable speaker. 
His voice is clear and rather deep in its tone : it is loud without harshness. 
His articulation is very distinct, and judiciously varied, quickened in matters of 
mere detail, and becoming more deliberate and emphatic, where a pressing 
and important argument isto be urged. But for any burst of eloquence—any 
flight of imagination—any burning words—any striking originality of expres- 
sion, you may watch in vain. Any such fiery bolts of eloquent wrath, or pas- 
sionate admiration, as were every now and then shot forth in Brougham’s 
speeches at the bar, you never witness when Sir W. Follett speaks. 1 should 
not be surprised if he looked upon every thing of the sort as a degree of mad- 
ness. He wants to reason the case—not to surprise any one, or to make them 
say inwardly, “How splendid!’ or “how beautiful!” Yet it is not to be 
inferred that he is a dry or an uninteresting speaker. Independently of his elo- 
eution, which is excellent, he has too much mind in his speeches to permit 
them to be dull. He is no plodding common-place lawyer, but neither is he an 
impassioned orator. He isan emphatic, skilful reasoner, who uses simple, di- 
rect terms, flowing apparently from a remarkably clear conception of the train 
of ideas which elucidate the point at issue. [ recollect lately being in court, 
when, in consequence of an interruption from the barrister on the other side, 
an accidental point arose, foreign to the main subject. Sir William begged 
the attention of the court while he showed, in a few words, that the party for 
whom he was concerned could not, in law, be affected by the point which had 
been started. The chief justice begged him to repeat his “ principle,” in order 
that he might take it down, upon which the advocate instantly threw what he 
had been saying into an abstract form, as if he had been reading a rule of law 
from a text-book, though the point was an accidental one, started only a minute 
before, and I should have scarcely supposed that he would have remembered 
the a — which he meant to enforce, separated from the circumstances 
which he had previously coupled with it. 

Of oratorical action he has very little, although more than some English 
barristers I have seen. Many of them, indeed, will harangue by the hour, 
with their hands behind their back, under their gown. Sir William generally 
extends his right arm, and with stretched-out hand keeps time, as it were, 
his periods. His manner to the bench is decisive, yet carefully courteous. He 
often mentions the deference with which he makes his suggestions, but even 


though they be apparently not admitted by the court, he does not fail to press | 


the same point again and again. 


No man has less of a lawyer's pedantry in his speeches, even when the law 
of the case is the point at issue. There are some barristers whose arguments 
aione but those learned in the law can possibly understand. Nay, I have heard 
some so cram their statement with technical terms, that, however well acquaint- 


ed with the principles of law, none but those practised in the craft, could ever | 


uess at what was meant. Bat any intelligent person may follow Sir W. Fol- 
ett's arguments, and understand them. You may be without sufficient know- 
ledge to tell whether he has rightly or wrongly laid down the law, but you can- 
not be mistaken as to the view of it which he forthe time desired to impress 
upon the court. 
It is very interesting to observe the force, fluency, and even accuracy, with 
which he will discuss all varieties of subjects :— 
,‘* Hear him but reason in divinity, 
And all-admiring with an inward wish 
You would desire that he were made a prelate : 
Hear him debate of commonwealth affairs, 
You would say it hath been all-in-all his stady : 
List his discourse of war, and you shall hear 
A fearful battle rendered you in music : 
Turn him to any cause of policy, 
The Gordian knot of it he will un!oose, | 
Familiar as his garter.” 
He does not spoil his cause, as some men do, by fastening upon nice and dif- 
‘heult points which stand in the way of the main issue. He goes right forward 
#@ the main point, and (if it be in his favour) he keeps it prominently before 


*2_ was made on the 31st of March, 1835, and ever since then, the speeches of Sir 















the court. I heard of acase lately in which a very ingenions barrister was 
employed, who at consultation was greatly startled by a doubtful word in an 
agreement upon which the case depended, but which word did not touch the 
principal matter in controversy. It was agreed that it was better not to press 
the point in which this doubtful word was concerned. The adversary, how- 
ever, had to begin; and being a man of great acuteness and vehemence, he 
fastened upon this doubtful word, and put the case to the court as if the point 
depending upon this word were tke only important one in it. The ingenious 
gentleman first mentioned was caught by this device. He spent his time in 
labouring to arrest the argument against this unfortunate word; and when 
both barristers had done, the really main points of the case had scarcely been 
before the court at all. The weak point was given against the ingenious gen- 
tleman, and his client lost. z. 

The same matter came before the court again, and Sir William Follett was 
employed against the acute and vehement barrister, who, as before, was very 
triumphant upon the bearing of the unfortunate word. Sir William saw this, 
and scarcely touched, in his reply, upon that part of the case; but the other, 
and the more important parts, were now clearly and conspicuously brought un- 
der the attention of the court. The decision, I believe, has not yet been 

iven. 
. Some barristers, even of great eminence, slowly absorb a case before they 
are capable of digesting it, and of delivering an able argument upon it. One 
of the most passionate and persevering, and certainly one of the greatest ad- 
vocates of the day, labours at a difficult case, as though it were written in 
Hebrew, but when he has it in his mind nothing can shake it away, and win 
he will if to win be possible. Sir William Follett on the contrary, sees into 
the marrow of a case with astenishing quickness. He does not allow himself 
to be entangled by out-lying difficulties, but strikes directly at the heart of the 
business, and having informed himself upon it, he is ready to reason the mat- 
ter out with any one. He knows what toomit. He sees what is essential, 
and refrains from encumbering himself with more. He is very much employ- 
ed in consultations, and it is often difficult to obtain his aid in that way, but 
when it is obtained he will do what is necessary to be done in a fourth of the 
time which other men of great but slower minds, would find necessary. When 
barristers and solicitors go to him full of anxieties and perplexities, he seems 
to set all right. He puts them ina straight course ; he fixes their attention 
to the leading points ; he does what is needful and no more, and sends them 
away. 

‘“‘ Reprehendet inertes, 

Culpabit duros, incomptis allinet atrum _ 
‘Transverso calamo signum ; ambitiosa recidet 
Ornamenta ; parum claris lucem dare coget 
Arguet ambigué dictum ; mutanda notabit.”’ 

Yet the man who can do all this with so much vigour, celerity and ease, did 
nothing at the university. He must even then have been ‘‘a scholar, and a 
ripe good one”—but it was in other things than the higher branches of the 
mathematics, or the Greek plays. 

The professionai income of Sir W. Follett must be very large. Folks who 
ought to be able to give a very good guess, say it can hardly be less than from 
twelve to fourteen thousand a-year. Be that as it may,J am sure he voted 
for the income-tax. He must get a great deal of money for which it is impos- 
sible he can do much—very often, perhaps, not any thing at all He cannot 
be every where, and yet so highly is even the chance of his services estimated, 
that he is paid for being everywhere. Like some other very eminent barristers, 
he often gets fees from parties who are tolerably sure he cannot act for them, 
but who give their money in order to be quite sure that he will not be against 
them. Huge fees are given to him with heavy briefs When he goes “ spe- 
cial” into the country, the fee, I believe, is, four hundred guineas—however 
short the case may be. When he is to go out of his own court, the first in- 
ducing process, I understand, is a fee of fifty guineas, besides the fee with his 
brief. Such are the temptations which an English barrister, in first-rate busi- 
ness, gets to kill himself with overwork. Itis not easy to resist them ; and 
unless the work be diligently done they will not be continned. Sothe end is 
—the wealth of princes and the drudgery of slaves. Sir W. Follett, if report 
speak truly, is not likely to set the fashion of giving eminent legal avsistance 
at accheaper rate than has hitherto been afforded by anxious and wealthy 
clients. 

Let us now glance at the subject of our sketch in another sphere: I mean 
as a parliament-man. Of all the lawyers in the House of Commons—and 
they are not a few—Sir W. Follett is by many degrees the most important to 
his party. He does not confine himself to legal subjects, but upon almost 
every great question delivers his sentiments as a leading member of the poli- 
tical body. Upon these occasions he never fails to engage the careful atten- 
tion of the house, nor to repay that attention by the force of his arguments, 
and the clear light of good sense which he throws upon the subject in debate 
If I remember rightly, he stood for the city of Exeter at the election which fol- 
lowed the passing of the reform-bill. He did not then succeed, but when Sir 
Robert Pee! formed his short-lived ministry at the close of 1834, and dissolved 
the parliament, Mr. Follett again stood for Exeter, and was returned at the 
head of the poll. At the same time he was made solicitor-general—that of- 
fice having been (as was generally reported at the time) declined by Mr. Pem- 
berton, the accomplished equity barrister, who now leads every thing in the 
court of the master of the rolls. 

It may be interesting to most of the readers of this periodical to be reminded 
that the first parliamentary effort of Sir W. Follett was in defence of the Es- 
tablished Church in Ireland. The parliament to which he was first returned 
assembled, I think, in January, or early in February, 1835, and such was his 
professional reputation, that every one looked for an early display of his ability 
—even upon the first debate,—for the numerical superiority of the Whig party 
at that time made necessary every exertion of the ability of their opponents. 
But Sir William was silent until Lord John Russell brought forward that mo- 
tion which, though it gained him the support of the O'Connell clique at the 
time, ultimately proved ruinous to the party of the noble lord,—I mean the 
motion for inquiry into the state of the Irish Church, with the view of applying 
any surplus of its revenues to the general education of all classes of the peo- 
ple, without reference to religious distinction. With this question Sir W. Fol- 
lett grappled, and at once took the highest parliamentary ground. Not troub- 
ling himself with the mere terms of the motion, or with collateral details, 
which lawyers are so apt to do, to the wearying of the house, he went straight- 
forward to the popular common-sense view of the question ; namely, that it 
was a great blow aimed at the ehurch, and the church establishment. Passing 
by less formidable antagonists, he grappled at once with the speech of Lord 
John Russell, himself, the mover of the dangerous resolution. Yet he ab- 
stained from all passionate invective, or perhaps this did not so much as occur 
to his mind. He gave credit tothe noble lord for having used milder and less 
startling language than some of those whose views he was carrying into effect, 
but he charged him with being, in substance, no less revolutionary than they 
—with inflaming the wounds which he ought to strive to heal, and with excit- 
ing to a still higher degree the melancholy spirit of religious discord and strife 
which prevailed in Ireland. This speech appeared to make a great impression 
upon the house, and one of the ex-cabinet ministers, Sir John Cam Hobhouse, 
immediately rose to answer it, commencing his address with a congratulation of 
the house upon the forensic talent of the honourable and learned member who 
had just sat down. 

If I may believe a book now before me, which had great vogue at that time, 
Sir W. Follett was then only in his thirty-second year. However,as there have 
been some instances, since the invention of typography, of errors having crept 
| into printed books, [ will nct undertake to guarantee the correctness of the 
| statement. I believe, however, that it was not far wrong. ‘That first speech 














W. Follett have ranked with the most important made in the House of Com- 
|mons. It is my belief, that if he were to devote to politics the study and at- 
tention which his profession obliges him to bestow on other matters, he would 
| be the first man in the House of Commons. The lamented Mr. Perceval step- 
| ped from his practice at the bar to the highest political station, and if there be 
| any man of the present day capable of doing the same, it is the present solici- 
tor-general. 1 ; 
| Out of the profession he is generally spoken of as, without question, the fu- 

ture lord chancellor. For my part, I must presume to doubt if he would add 

to his reputation by undertaking that office. His is not that kind of mind, nor 
that kind of experience, which (if I may venture an opinion upon the subject) 
is best fitted for the decision of chancery suits. A profound knowledge of 
equity law—a flexibility and readiness in the application of principles deduced 
from equity practice—seem the two things most requisite in a chancery judge. 

A wide knowledge of general affairs, and an extensive range of reasoning 
power, appear really to be rather embarrassments than otherwise. Every one 
says that Lord Cottenham was, in his court, the best of chancellors—par ne- 
gotiis nec supra,—out of his court, his lordship appears to be as dull and dog- 
ged as any beef-eater of the millions. I doubt that where Lord Cottenham 
can be highly competent, Sir W. Follett would appear to advantage A blunt 
ivory knife will cut open a book better than a razor. Perhaps there is some 
analogy with this, in the success of Lord Cottenham. Now the subject of our 
sketch is particularly distinguished for the refinement of his acuteness. 





NUTS AND NUT-CRACKERS. NO. VI. 
A NUT FOR YOUNGER SONS. 
Douglas Jerrold, in his amusing book, ‘‘ Cakes and Ale,” quotes an exquisite 
essay written to prove the sufficiency of thirty pounds a-year for alla man’s 


daily wants and comforts—allowing at least five shillings a quarter for the con- 
version of the Jews—and in which every outlay is so nicely calculated, that it 
must be wilful eccentricity if the pauper gentleman, at the end of the year, 
either owes a shilling or has one. ‘To say the least of it, this is close shaving ; 
and as I detest experimental philosophy, I’d rather not try it. At the same 
time, in this age of general glut, when all professions are overstocked—when 
you might pave the strand with parsons’ skulls, and thatch your barn with the 
surplus of the college of physicians ; when there are neither waste lands to 
till and give us ague and typhus, nor war to thinus—what are weto do? The 
subdivision of labour in every walk in life has been carried to its utmost li- 
mits : if it take nine tailors to make a man, it takes nine men to make a needle. 
Even in the learned professions, as they are called, this system is carried out ; 
and as you have a lawyer for equity, another for the Common Pleas, a third 
for the Old Bailey, &c. so your doctor, now-a-days, has split up his art, and one 
man takes charge of your teeth, another has the eye department, another the 
ear, a fourth looks after your corns ; so that, in fact, the complex machinery of 
your structure strikes you as admirably adapted to give employment to an in- 
— and anxious population, who, until our present civilization, never 
reamed of morselling out mankind for their benefit. 
__ The united services are pleasant, but poor things by way of a provision for 
life. Coach-driving, that admirable refuge for the destitute, has been smashed 
by the rail-roads—and there is akind of prejudice against a man of family 
sweeping the crossings. For my own part, I lean to something dignified and 
respectable—something that does not compromise “the cloth,” and which, 
without being absolutely a sinecure, never exacts any undue or extraordinary 
exertion,—driving a hearse, for instance,—even this, however, is greatly run 
upon ; and the cholera, at its departure, threw very many out of employment. 
However, the question is, what can a man of small means do with his son ? 
Short whist is a very snug thing—if aman have natural gifts,—that happy 
conformation of the fingers, that ample range of vision, that takes in every 
thing around. But I must not suppose these by any means general—and I 
legislate for the mass. The turf has, also, the same difficulties,—so has 
toad-eating,—indeed these three walks might be included among the learned 
professions. 

As to railroads, I’m sick of hearing of them for the last three years. Every 
family in the empire has at least one civil engineer within its precincts ; and 
I'm confident, if their sides were as hard as their skulls, you could make sleep- 
ers for the whole grand junction by merely decimating the unemployed. 

Now I have meditated long and anxiously on the subject, conversing with 
others whose opportunities of knowing the world were considerable, but 
never could I find that ingenuity opened any new path, without its being 
so instantaneously overstocked that competition alone denied every chance of 
success. 

One man of original genius I did, indeed, come upon, and his career had been 
eminently successful. He was a Belgian physician, who, having in vain at- 
tempted:all the ordinary modes of obtaining practice, collected together the 
little residue of his fortune, and sailed for Barbadoes, where he struck out for 
himself the following singularly new and original plan: He purchased all the 
disabled, sick, and ailing negroes that he could find,—every poor fellow whose 
case seemed past hope, but yet to his critical eye was still curable, these he 
bought up ;—they were, of course, dead bargains. The masters were delight- 
ed to get rid of them,—they were actually “ eating their heads off ;” but the 
doctor knew, that though they looked somewhat “ groggy,” still there was a 
‘‘go ”’ in them yet. 

By care, skill, and good management they recovered under his hands, and 
frequently were resold to the original proprietor, who was totally unconscious 
that the sleek and shining nigger before him had been the poor, decrepid, sick- 
ly creature of some weeks before. 

The humanity of this proceeding is self-evident : a word need not be said 
more on that subject. But it was no less profitable than merciful ; the origi- 
nator of the plan retired from business with a large fortune, amassed, tao, in 
an inconceivably short space of time. The shrewdest proprietor of a fast 
coach never could throw a more critical eye over anew wheeler nor a broken- 
down leader, than did he on the object of his professional skill; detecting at a 
glance the extent of his ailments, and calculating, with a Baggage-like accu- 
racy, the cost of keep, physic, and attendance, and setting them off, in his 
mind, against the probable price of the sound man. What consummate skill 
was here! Not merely, like Brodie or Crampton, anticipating the possible re- 
covery of the patient, but estimating the extent of the restoration—the time it 
would take—ay, the very number of basins of chicken broth and bariey-gruel 
that he would devour, ad interim. This was the cleverest physician I ever 
knew. The present altered condition of West Indian property has, however, 
closed this opening to fortune, in which, after all, nothing short of first-rate 
ability could have ensured success. 

N. B.—I have just read over the preceding ‘‘ nut” to my old friend Mr. Syn- 
net, of Mulloglass, whose deep knowledge of the world makes him no mean 
critic on sucha subject. His words are these :— 

‘There is some truth in what you remark—the world is too full of us. There 
is, however, a very nice walk in life much neglected.” 

‘* And what may that be?” said I, eagerly. 

“The mortgagee,” replied he, sententiously. 

“‘T don’t perfectly comprehend.” 

“* Well, well! what I mean is this: suppose, now, you have only a couple 
of thousand pounds to leave your son—maybe you have not more than a single 
thousand ;—now, my advice is, not to squander your fortune in any such absur- 
dity as a learned profession, a commission in the line, or any other miserable 
existence, but just look about you, in the west of Ireland, for the fellow that 
has the best house, the best cellar, the best cook, and the best stable. He is 
sure to want money, and will be delighted to geta loan. Lend it to him:— 
make hard terms, of course. For this—as you are never to be paid—the obli- 
gation of your forbearance will be the greater. Now mark me, from the day 
the deed is signed, you have snug quarters in Galway, not only in your friend's 
house, but amung all his relations—Blakes, Burkes, Bodkins, Kirwans, &c. to 
no end; you have the run of the whole concern—the best of living, great 
drink, and hunting in abundance. You must talk of the loan now and then, 
just to jog their memory ; but be always ‘too much the gentleman’ to ask for 
your money ; and it will even go hard, but from sheer popularity, they’ll make 
you member for the county. ‘This is the only new thing, in the way of a ca- 
reer, I know of, and I have great pleasure in throwing out the suggestion for 
the benefit of younger sons.” 


A NUT FOR THE ART UNION. 


The battle between the “ big and little-endians” in Gulliver, was nothing 
to the fight between the Destructives and Conservatives of the Irish Art Union, 
a few days since—the former party deciding that the engraved plate of Mr. 
Burton’s picture should be broken up; the latter protesting against the Van- 
dalism of destroying a first-rate work of art, and preventing the full triumph 
of the artist’s genius, in the circulation of a print so creditable to himself and 
to his country. 

The great argument of the Destructives was this:—We are the devoted 
friends of art—we love it—we glory in it—we cherish it: yea, we even give 
a guinea a-year a piece for the encouragement of a society established for its 
protection and promotion ;—this society pledging themselves that we shall have 
in return—what think ye !—the immortal honour of raising a school of painting 
in our native country !—the conscientious sense of a high-souled patriotism ? 
—the prospect of future estimation in the hands of a posterity who are to bene- 
fit by our labours? Not at all: nothing of allthis. We are far too great ma- 
terialists for such shadowy pleasures; we are to receive a plate, whose value 
is in the direct ratio of its rarity, ‘‘ which shall certainly be of more than the 
amount of our subscription,” and, maybe, of five times that sum. The fewer 
the copies issued, the rarer (7. ¢., the dearer) each impression. We are the 
friends of art—therefore, we say, smash the copperplate, destroy every vestige 
of the graver's art, we are supplied, and heaven knows to what price these en- 
gravings may not subsequently rise ! ; 

Now, I like these people. ‘There is something bold, something masterly, 
something decided, in their coming forward and fighting the battle on its true 
grounds. There is no absurd affectation about the circulation of a clever pic- 
ture disseminating in remote and scarce-visited districts the knowledge of a 
great man and a great work; there is no prosy nonsense about encouraging the 
genius of our own country, and showing with pride to her prouder sister, that 
we are not unworthy to contend in the race with her. Nothing of this.—They 
resolve themselves, by an open and candid adinission,into a committee of print- 
sellers, and they cry with one voice—‘ No free trade in ‘ The Blind Girl’—no 
sliding-scale—no fixed duty—nothing save absolute, actual prohibition!” 

It is with pride | confe-s myself of this party : perish art! down with paint- 
ing ! to the ground with every effort of native genius! but keep up the price of 
our engraving, which, with the rapid development of Mr. Burton's talent, may 
yet reach ten, nay, twenty guineas for an impression. But in the midst of 
my enthusiasm a still small voice of fear is whispering ever :—Mayhap this 
gifted man may live to eclipse the triumphs of his youthful genius: it may be, 
that as he advances in life, his talents, matured by study and cultivation, may 
ascend to still higher flights,and this, his early work, be merely the beacon-light 
that attracted men in the outset of his career, and only be esteemed as the first 
throes of his intellect. What is to be done inthis case! Itis true we have 
suppressed “‘ The Blind Girl ;” we have smashed that plate ; but how shall we 
prevent him from prosecuting those studies that already are leading him to the 
first rank of his profession? Disgust at our treatment may do much ; but yet, 
his mission may suggest higher thoughts than are assailable by us and our mea- 














sures. I fear, now, that but one course is open ; and it is with sorrow I con- 
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fess, that however indisposed to the shedding of blood, however unsuited by my 
nature and habits to murderous deeds, I see nothing for us, but—to burke Mr. 
urton. 

. By accepting this suggestion, not only will the engraving, but the picture it- 
self attain an increased value. If dead men are not novelists, neither are they 
painters ; and Mr. Burton, it is expected, will prove no exception to the rule. 
Get rid of him, then, at once, and by all means. _Let this resolution be brought 
forward at the next general meeting, by any leader of the Destructive party, 
and I pledge myself to second and defend it by every argument used with such 
force and eloquence for the destruction of the copperplate. I am sure the ta- 
lented gentleman himself will, when he is put in possession of our motives, offer 
no opposition to so natural a desire on our part, but will afford every facility in 
his power for being, as the war-cry of the party has it, ‘broken up and de- 
stroyed.” 





LIFE OF DR. SCOTT, LORD NELSON’S CHAPLAIN. 


Recollections of the Life of Dr. Scott, Lord Nelson's Chaplain.—Saunders 
and Otley. This work contains some original and unpublished particulars of 
the life of Lord Nelson, not to be found in Southey’s book : we select from a 
passage which can never fail to be interesting. 

“Of the few brief weeks that occurred between Lord Nelson's leaving Eng- 
land, and his coming up with the enemy off the Bay of Cadiz, it is unnecessary 
for us to offer any details. Dr. Scott unfortunately lost the private notes he 
kept of this period, and the general account is sufficiently well known. At 
daybreak on Monday the 2ist of October, the combined fleet was descried from 
the deck of the Victory, at about 10 or 11 miles distant to the south-east, Cape 
Trafalgar being about seven leagues off in the same direction. This day was 
the anniversary of a festival in the Nelson family ; and the Admiral, in slightly 
superstitious expectation that his battle would be fought on it, had more than 
once said to Dr Scott, ‘The 21st will be our day.’ A long heavy swell was 
setting into the Bay of Cadiz, which, with light favouring breezes, bore the 
fleet majestically on its course. The enemy awaited them in a well-formed 
line, which became slightly curved on the wind veering to the southward. 
Lord Nelson, with one division of the fleet, stood for the enemy’s van, whilst 
Admiral Collingwood in the Royal Sovereign steered directly for the centre of 
their line. At half-past eleven the action commenced by the enemy firing 
upon the Royal Sovereign, and 20 minutes afterwards they opened their fire 
upon the Victory ; having discharged at her as she approached, single guns, 
until they found she was within range of their shot, when they poured in their 
broadsides, maintaining an awful and tremendous fire. Before the Victory re- 
turned a shot, she had 50 killed or wounded. At four minutes past noon, she 
commenced firing from both sides of her deck on the enemy ; the Santissima 
Trinidada of 136 guns and the Bucentaur being on her larboard, and the Re- 
doubtable on her starboard side. While the Victory was thus engaged, her 
second, the Temeraire, fell on board the Redoubtable on the opposite side, and 
on board of her beyond was another French ship. These four ships were lying 
so close to each other, that they formed a solid mass, and every gun that was 
fired told. The carnage on the deck of the Victory became terrific. Dr. 
Scott's duties confined him entirely to the cock-pit, which was soon crowded 
with wounded and dying men ; and such was the horror that filled his mind at 
this scene of suffering, that it haunted him like a shocki»g dream for years af- 
terwards. He never talked of it. Indeed, the only record of a remark on the 
subject was one extorted from him by the inquiries of a friend, soon after his 
return home. The expression that escaped him at the moment was, ‘ it was 
like a butcher’s shambles.’ His natural tenderness of feeling, very much 
heightened by the shock on his nervous system, quite disqualified him from be- 
ing a calm spectator of death and pain, as there exhibited in their most appall- 
ing shapes. But he suppressed his aversion as well as he could, and had been 
for some time engaged in helping and consoling those who were suffering 
around him, when a fine young lieutenant was brought down desperately 
wounded. This officer was not aware of the extent of his injury until the sur- 
geon’s examination ; but, on discovering it, he tore off with his own hand the 
ligatures that were being applied, and bled to death. Almost frenzied by the 
sight of this, Scott hurried wildly to the deck for relief, perfectly regardless of 
his own safety. He rushed up the companion-ladder, now slippery with gore ; 
the scene above was all noise, confusion, and smoke ; but he had hardly time 
to breathe there, when Lord Nelson himself fell, and this event at once sobered 
his disordered mind. He followed his chief to the cockpit—the scene that has 
been painfully pourtrayed by those who have written the life of Nelson ; his 
chaplain's biographer has little to add, but that the confusion of the scene, the 
pain endured by the hero, and the necessity of alleviating his sufferings by giv- 
ing lemonade to quench his thirst, and by rubbing his body, of course precluded 
the reading prayers to him in the regular form, which otherwise would have 
been done; but often, during the three hours and a half of Nelson’s mortal 
agony, they ejaculated short prayers together, and Nelson frequently said, 
‘Pray for me, doctor.’ Every interval, indeed, allowed by the intense pain, 
and not taken up in the conduct of the action, or inthe mention of his private 
affairs, was thus employed im low and earnest supplications for Divine mercy. 
The last words which Dr. Scott heard murmured on his lips were, ‘ God and 
my country ;’ and he passed so quietly out of life, that Scott, who had been 
occupied ever since he was brought below, in all the offices of the most tender 
nurse, was still rubbing his stomach when the surgeon perceived that all was 
over. We subjoin part of a letter from Dr. Scott to Mr. Rose, in reply to some 
inquiries from that gentleman, as to Lord Nelson's mention of himself on his 

death-bed. It must be understood that this letter does not pretend to be a full 
description of what passed, but it will confirm accounts already given, and can- 
not fail to be highly interesting.—‘!n answer to your note of the 10th inst., 
which, forwarded by way of Chatham, I received this morning, it is my inten- 
tion to relate everything Lord Nelson said in which your name was any way 
eonnected. He lived about three hours after receiving his wound—was per- 
fectly sensible the whole time, but compelled to speak in broken sentences, 
which pain and suffering prevented him always from connecting. When I 
first saw him, he was apprehensive he should not live many minutes, and told 
me so, adding in a hurried, agitated manner, though with pauses, ‘ Remember 
me to Lady Hamilton !—remember me to Horatia !—remember me to al] my 
friends. Doctor, remember me to Mr. Rose; tell him I have made a will, and 
left Lady Hamilton and Horatia to my country.’ He repeated his remem- 
brances to Lady Hamilton and Horatia,and told me to mind what he said, 
several times. Gradually he became less agitated, and at last calm enough to 
ask questions about what was going on; this led his mind to Captain Hardy, 
for whom he sent and inquired with great anxiety, exclaiming aloud he would 
not believe he was alive unless he saw him. He grew agitated at the captain’s 
not coming, lamented his being unable to go on deck, and do what was to be 
done, and doubted every assurance given him of the captain's being safe on the 
quarter-deck. At last the captain came, and he instantly grew more composed, 
listened to his report about the state of the fleet, directed him to anchor, and 
told him he should die, but observed, he should live half an hour longer. ‘I 
shall die, Hardy,’ said the admiral. ‘Is your pain great, sir?’ ‘ Yes, but I 
shall live half an hour yet-—Hardy, kiss me.’ The captain knelt down by his 
side and kissed him. Upon the captain leaving him to return to the deck, Lord 
Nelson exclaimed very earnestly more than once, ‘ Hardy, if I live I’ll bring 
the fleet to an anchor—if J live I'll anchor—if I live I"ll anchor,’—and this was 
earnestly repeated even when the captain was out of hearing. I do not mean 
to tell you everything he said. After this interview, the admiral was perfectly 
tranquil—looking at me in his accustomed manner when alluding to any prior 
discourse. ‘I have not been a great sinner, doctor,’ said he. 





| mained unimpaired by all 
| joyed, what seems often denied to the lot of greatness, the private friendship 
|of many worthy men. By none was he more deeply deplored than by Dr. 





with royalty at Naples, and were aware that he had been warned of even the 
danger of assassination in consequence of it, that Horatia Nelson might lay 
claim to a far more illustrious origin than has been supposed. ‘This solution, if 
a true one, accounts equally as weil for the miserable state of mind which Lord 


_ Nelson's letters, written from Naples, betray, and which his biographers have 


attributed to his infatuated attachment to Lady Hamilton. It may be feared 
that this misery was the consequence of guilt; but, if so, such uneasiness was 
the conscientious compunction of an habitually upright mind. With a genius 
that fitted him for the very highest place among men, Lord Nelson’s habits and 
feelings were perfectly simple, and the kindness and sincerity of his heart re- 

his extensive intercourse with the world. He en- 


Scott.” 


IGNATIUS LOYOLA AND HIS ASSOCIATES. 
From the last Edinburgh Review —[Just published.) 

Exercitia Spiritualia S. P. Ignatii Loyola, cum Versione literali ex Autographo 
Hispanico. Pramittuntur R. P. Joannis Rootumen, Prapositi Generalis 
Socretatis Jesu, Litere Encycliea ad Patres et Fratres ejusdem Societatis, de 
Spiritualium Exercitorum S. P. N. Studio et Usu. Londini, typis C. 
Richards. 1837. 

On the dawn of the day on which, in the year 1534, the Church of Rome 
celebrated the feast of the Assumption of Our Blessed Lady, a little company 
of men, whose vestments bespoke their religious character, emerged in solemn 
procession from the deep shadows cast by the towers of Notre Dame over the 
silent city below them. In a silence not less profound, except when broken by 
the chant of the matins appropriate to that sacred season, they climbed the 
Hill of Martyrs, and descended into the Crypt which then ascertained the spot 
where the Apostle of France had won the crown of martyrdom. With a 
stately though halting gait, as one accustomed to military command, marched 
at their head a man of swarthy complexion, bald-headed and of middle stature, 
who had passed the meridian of life; his deep-set eyes glowing as with a pe- 
rennial fire, from beneath brows which, had phrenology then been born, she 
might have portrayed in her loftiest style, but which, without her aid, announ- 
ced a commission from on high to subjugate and to rule mankind. So majes- 
uc, indeed, was the aspect of Ignatius Loyola, that, during the sixteenth cen- 
tury, few if any of the books of his order appeared without the impress of that 
imperial countenance. Beside him in the chapel of St. Denys knelt another 
worshipper, whose manly bearing, buoyant step, clear blue eye, and finely- 
chiseled features, contrasted strangely with the solemnities in which he was en- 
gaged. Then in early manhood, Francis Xavier united in his person the dignity 
befitting his birth as a grandee of Spain, and the grace which should adorn a 
page of the Queen of Castile and Arragon. Not less incongruous with the 
scene in which they bore their parts, were the slight forms of the boy Alphonso 
Salmeron, and of his bosom friend Jago Laynez, the destined successor of Ig- 
natius in his spiritual dynasty. With them Nicholas Alphonso Bobadilla, and 
Simon Rodriguez—the first a teacher, the second a student of philosophy— 
prostrated themselves before the altar, where ministered Peter Faber, once a 
shepherd in the mountains of Savoy, but now a priest in holy orders. By his 
hands was distributed to his associates the seeming bread, over which he had 
uttered words of more than miraculous efficacy ; and then were lifted up their 
united voices, uttering, in low but distinct articulation, an oath, at the deep 
significance of which the nations might have trembled or rejoiced. Never did 
human lips pronounce a vow more religiously observed, or pregnant with re- 
sults more momentous. 

Descended from an illustrious family, Ignatius had in his youth been a cour- 
tier and a cavalier, and if not a poet at least a cultivator of poetry. At the 
siege of Pampeluna his leg was broken, and, after the failure of mere vulgar 
leeches, was set by a touch from the hand of the Prince of Apostles. Yet St. 
Peter's therapeutic skill was less perfect than might have been expected from 
so exalted a chirurgeon ; for a splinter still protruded through the skin, and the 
limb was shrunk and shortened. To regain his fair proportions, Ignatius had 
himself literally stretched on the rack; and expiated, by a long confinement to 
his couch, this singular experiment to reduce his refractory bones and sinews. 
Books of knight-errantry relieved the lassitude of sickness, and, when these 
were exhausted, he betook himself to a series of still more marvellous roman- 
ces. In the legends of the Saints the disabled soldier discovered a new field 
of emulation and of glory. Compared with their self-conquests and their high 
rewards, the acnievements and the renown of Roland and of Amadis waxed 
dim. Compared with the peerless damsels for whose smiles Paladins had 
fought and died, how transcendently glorious the image of feminine loveliness 
and angelic purity which had irradiated the hermit’s cell and the path of the 
wayworm pilgrim! Far as the heavens are above the earth would be the 
plighted fealty of the knight of the Virgin Mother beyond the noblest devotion 
of mere human chivalry. In her service he would cast his shield over the 
church which ascribed to her more than celestial dignities; and bathe in the 
blood of herenemies the sword once desecrated to the mean ends of worldly 
ambiion. Nor were these vows unheeded by her to whom they were address- 
ed. Environed in light, and clasping her infant to her bosom, she revealed her- 
self to the adoring gaze of her champion. At that heavenly vision, all fanta- 
sies of worldly and sensual delight, like exorcised demons, fled from his soul 
into an external exile. He rose, suspended at her shrine his secular weapons, 
performed there his nocturnal vigils, and with returning day retired to conse- 
crate his future life to the glory of the Vargo Deipara. 

To these erotic dreams succeeded stern realities; convulsive agonies of 
prayer, wailings of remorse, and self-inflicted bodily torments. Exchanging 
dresses with a beggar, he lined his gaberdine with prickly thorns, fasted to the 
verge of starvation, assumed the demeanour of an id:ot, became too loathsome 
for human contact, and then, plunging into a gloomy cavern, surrendered him- 
self up to such wrestlings with the Evil Spirit, and to*such vicissitudes of rap- 
ture and despair, that in the storm of turbid passions his reason had nearly 
given way. Friendly hands dragged him from his hiding-place ; and hands, in 
intention at least, not less friendly, recorded his feverish ravings. At one time 
he conversed with voices audible to no ear but his; at another, he sought to 
propitiate Him before whom he trembled, by expiations which would have been 
more fitly offered to Moloch. Spiritual Doctors ministered to his relief, but 
they prescribed in vain. Too simple for their subtilized perception was the 
simple truth, that in revealing himself to mankind in the character of a Father, 
that awful Being has claimed as peculiarly his own the gentlest, the kindest, 
and the most confiding affections of our nature. 

At the verge of madness Ignatius paused. That noble intellect was not to 
be whelmed beneath the tempests in which so many have sunk, nor was his de- 
liverance to be accomplished by any vulgar methods. Standing on the steps 
of a Dominican church he recited the office of Our Lady, when suddenly hea- 
ven itself was laid open to the eye of the worshipper ‘That ineffable mystery, 
which the author of the Athanasian creed has laboured to enunciate in words, 
was disclosed to him as an object not of faith but of actual sight. The past 
ages of the world were rolled back in his presence, and he beheld the material 
fabric of things rising into being, and perceived the motives which had prompt- 
ed the exercise of the creative energy. To his spiritualized sense was dis- 
closed the actual process by which the Host is transubstantiated ; and the 
other Christian verities which it is permitted to common men to receive but as 
exercises of their belief, now became to him the objects of immediate inspec- 
tion and of direct consciousness. For eight successive days his body reposed 





* Doctor, I was | in an unbroken trance ; while his spirit thus imbibed disclosures for which the 


right—I told you so—George Rose has not yet got my letter—tell him ’—he | tongues of men have no appropriate language. In a volume of fourscore leaves 
was interrupted here by pain—after an interval he said, ‘Mr. Rose will re- | he attempted indeed to impart them ; but, dark with excess of light, his words 
member—don’t forget, doctor, mind what I say.’ There were frequent pauses | held the learned and the ignorant alike in speechless wonder. 


in his conversation. 
hame, indeed very kindly, and I will tell you his words when | see you; but it 
was only in the two above instances he desired you should be to!d.—I have the 
honour to be, &c. &c j 

“H.M.S. Victory, Dec. 22, 1805. “A. J. Scorr.” 

“Some remark on the private feelings of Lord Nelson will probably be 
looked for in the life of his chaplain. ‘To a question put to Dr. Scott as to 
Lord Nelson's religious sentiments, his answer was, ‘ He was a thorough cler- 
gyman’s son—I should think he never went to bed or got up, without kneeling 
down to say his prayers.’ Dr. Scott also said of him that he had frequently 
expressed to him his attachment to the established church, in which he had been 
educated, and he proved the sincerity of this by the regularity and respect with 
which he always had divine service performed on board the Victory, whenever 
the weather permitted. After the service he had generally a few words with 
the chaplain on the subject of the sermon, either thanking him for its being a 
good one, or remarking that it was not so well adapted as usual to the crew ; 
the admiral being always anxious that the discourse should be sufficieutly plain 
orthe men, and his chaplain, with the liability of a scholar, being sometimes 
tempted into a too learned disquisition ; more than once, on such occasions, has 
rd Nelson taken down a volume of sermons in his own cabin, with the page 
already marked at some discourse, which he thought well suited to such a con- 
Stegation, and requested Dr. Scott to preach it on the following Sunday. With 
regard to his unfortunate admiration of Lady Hamilton, we may safely say, 
that neither Dr. Scott, nor his other most intimate friends, believed in its cri- 
minality, Lord St. Vincent used to call them ‘a pair of sentimental fools,’ 
= it is a fact that Lady Hamilton never was a mother. Certainly, therefore, 
8e had no connection with Lord Nelson's adopted daughter, as to whose pa- 


te . 
ae Dr. Scott never gave any clue, whatever he may have known on the 
ject, 





Our dearly beloved admiral otherwise mentioned your | 





Ignatius returned to this sublunary scene witha mission not unmeet for an 
envoy from the empyrean world, of which he had thus become a temporary 
denizen. He returned to establish on earth a theocracy of which he should 
himself be the first administrator, and to which every tribe and kindred of 
men should be subject. He returned no longera sordid half-distracted an- 
chorite, but, strange to tell, a man distinguished not more by the gigantic mag- 
nitude of his designs, than by the clear good sense, the profound sagacity, the 
calm perseverance, and the flexible address with which he was to pursue them. 
History affords no more perfect illustration how readily delirious enthusiasm 
and the shrewdness of the exchange may combine and harmonize in minds of 
the heroic order. A Swedenborg-Franklin, reconciling in himself these anta- 
gonist propensities, is no monster of the fancy. 

On his restoration to human society, Ignatius reappeared in the garb, and ad- 
dressed himself to the occupations of other religiousmen. The first fruits of 
his labours was the book of which we have transcribed the titlepage. It was 
originally written in Spanish, and appeared in an inaccurate Latin version. By 
the order of the present Pope, Loyola’s manuscript, still remaining in the Va- 
tican, has been again translated. In this new form the book is commended to 
the devout study of the faithful by a bull of Pope Paul III., and by an Encycli- 
cal Epistle from the present General of the order of Jesus. To so august a 
sanction, slight indeed is the aid which can be given by the suffrage of northern 
heretics. The “ Spiritual Exercises” form a manual of what may be called 
‘the act of conversion.” It proposes a scheme of self-discipline by which, in 
the course of four weeks, that mighty work is to be accomplished. In the first, 
the penitent is conducted through a series of dark retrospects to abase, and of 
gloomy prospects to alarm him. These ends obtained, he is during the next 
seven days to enrol himself—such is the military style of the book—in the 
army of the faithful, studying the sacred biography of the Divine Leader of 


secular, in which he may be best able to tread in his steps, a 
standard emblematic cane of suffering and of couse” To cwesht Ya 
soldier of the cross in this protracted warfare, his spiritual eye is, during the 
third of his solitary weeks, to be fixed in a reverential Scrutiny into that un- 
fathomable abyss of woe, into which a descent was once made to rescue the 
race of Adam from the grasp of their mortal enemies ; and then seven suns are 
to rise and set while the still secluded but now disenthralled spirit is to chant 
triumphant hallelujahs, elevating her desires heavenward, contemplating glories 
hitherto unimaginable, and mysteries never before revealed ; till the sacred ex- 
ercises close with an absolute surrender of all the joys and interests of this 


sublunary state, as an holocaust, to be consumed by the undying flame of divine 
love on the altar of the regenerate heart. 


He must have been roe | read in the nature of man, who should have pre- 
dicted such first fruits as these from the restored health of the distracted vision- 
ary, who had alternately sounded the base strings of humility on earth, and the 
living chords which vibrate with spontaneous harmonies along the seventh 
heavens. A closer survey of the book will but enhance the wonder. To trans- 
mute profligates into converts, by a process of which, during any of her revo- 
lutions round our planet, the moon is to witness the commencement and the 
close, might perhaps seem like a plagiarism from the academies of Laputa. 
But in his great, and indeed his only extant work, Ignatius Loyola is no =. 
mer. By force of an instinct with which such minds as his alone are gifted, he 
could assume the character to which the shrewd, the practical, and the world- 
ly-wise aspire, oven when abandoning himself to ecstacies which they are alike 
unable to comprehend orto endure. His mind resembled the body of his 
great deciple,Francis Xavier, which, as he preached or baptized, rose majesti- 
cally towards the skies, while his feet (the pious curiosity of his hearers ascer- 
tained the fact) retained their firm hold on the earth below. If the spiritual 
exercises were designed to excite, they were not less intended to control and 
to regulate, religious sensibilities. To exalt the spirit above terrestrial ob- 
jects was scarcely more his aim, than to disenchant mankind of the self- 
deceits by which that exaltation is usually attempted. The book, it is true, 
indicates a tone of feeling utterly removed from that which animates the gay 
and the busy scenes of life ; but it could not have been written except by one 
accustomed to observe those scenes with the keenest scrutiny,and to study the 
actors in them with the most profound discernment. To this commendation 
must be added the praise (to borrow terms but too familiar) of evangelical or- 
thodoxy. A Protestant synod might indeed have extracted from the pages of 
Ignatius many propositions to anathematize ; but they could also have drawn 
from them much to confirm the doctrines to which their confessions had given such 
emphatic prominency. If he yielded to the demigods of Rome what we must 
regard as an idolatrous homage, it would be mere prejudice to deny that his 
supreme adoration was reserved or that awful being to whom alone it was due, 
If he ascribed te merely ritual expiations a value of which we believe them to 
be altogether destitute, yet were all his migh'y powers held in the most earnest 
and submissive affiance in the Divine Nature, as revealed under the veil of hu- 
man infirmity and of more than human suffering. After the lapse of two cen- 
turies, Phillip Doddridge, than whom no raan ever breathed more freely on 
earth the atmosphere of heaven, produeed a work of which the Spiritual Exer- 
cise might have afforded the model—so many are still the points of contact be- 
tween those who, ranging themselves round the great object of Christianity as 
~— common centre, occupy the most opposite positions in that expanded 
circle. 

From the publication of the “ Spiritual Exercises” to the Vow of Mont- 
martre, nine years elapsed. They wore away in pilgrimages, in feats of asce- 
ticism, in the working of miracles, and in escapes all but miraculous, from 
dangers which the martial spiri: of the saint, no less than his piety, impelled 
him to incur. In the caverns of Monreza he had vowed to scale the heights 
of ** perfection,” and it therefore behoved him thus to climb that obstinate emi- 
nence, in the 4 already trodden by all the canonized and beatified heroes of 
the church. ut he had also vowed to conduct his fellow-pilgrims from the 
city of destruction to the land of Beulah. In prison and in shipwreck, faint- 
ing with hunger or wasted with disease, his inflexible spirit still brooded over 
that bright, though as yet shapeless vision; until at length it assumed a co- 
herent form as he knelt on the Mount of Olives, and traced the last indelible 
foot-print of the ascending Redeemer of mankind. At that hallowed spot had 
ended the weary way of Him who had bowed the heavens, and came down to 
execute on earth a mission of unutterable love and matchless self-denial ; and 
there was revealed to the prophetic gaze of the future founder of the order of 
Jesus, (no seerlike genius kindled by high resolves,) the long line of mission- 
aries who, animated by his example and guided by his instructions, should 
proclaim that holy name from the rising to the setting sun. It was indeed a 
futurity perceptible only-to the telescopic eye of faith. At the mature age of 
thirty, possessing no language but his own, no science but that of the camp, 
and no literature beyond the biographies of Paladins and of Saints, he became 
the self-destined teacher of the future teachers of the world. Hoping against 











hope, he returned to Barcelona, and there, as the class-fellow of little chil- 
dren, commenced the study of the first rudiments of the Latin tongue. 

Among the established facetia of the stage, are the distractions of dramatic 
Eloisas under the tutorship of their Abelards, in the attempt to conjugate 
Amo Few playwrights, probably, have been aware that the jest had its type, 
if not its origin, in the scholastic experiences of Ignatius Loyola. At the same 
critical point, and in the same manner, a malignant spirit arrested his advance 
inthe grammar. On each successive infection of the verb, corresponding ele- 
vations heavenwards were excited in his soul by the demon, who, assuming the 
garb of an angel of light, thus succeeded in disturbing his memory. To baffle 
his insidious enemy, the harassed scholar implored the pedagogue to make li- 
beral use of that discipline of which who can ever forget the efficacy or the 
pain! The exorcism was complete. Amo, in all her affectionate moods, and 
changeful tenses, became familiar as household words. Thus Thomas a Kem- 
pis was made to speak intelligibly. Erasmus also revealed his hidden trea- 
sures of learning and wit, though ultimately exiled from the future schools of 
the Jesuits, for the same offence of having disturbed the thoughts of his de- 
vout reader. Energy won her accustomed triumphs, and, in the year 1528, he 
became a student of the Humanities, and of what was then called Philosophy, 
at the University of Paris. 

Of the seven decades of human life, the brightest and the best, in which 
other men achieve or contend for distinction, was devoted by Ignatius to the 
studies preparatory to his great undertaking. Grave professors examined him 
on their prelections, and, when these were over, he sought the means of sub- 
sistence by traversing the Netherlands and England as a beggar. Unheeded 
anu despised as he sat at the feet of the learned, or solicited alms of the rich, 
he was still maturing in the recesses of his bosom designs more lofty than the 
highest to which the monarchs of the houses of Valois or of Tudor had ever 
dared to aspire. Inthe University of Paris he at length found the means of 
carrying into effect the cherished purposes of so many years. It was the he- 
roic age of Spain, and the countrymen of Gonsalvo and Cortes lent a willing 
ear to counsels of daring on any field of adventure, whether secular or spiri- 
tual. His companions in study thus became his disciples in religion. or 
were his the common-place methods of making converts: To the contempla- 
tive and the timid, he enjoined hardy exercises of active virtue. To the gay 
and ardent, he appealed in a spirit still more buoyant than their own. Toa 
debauchee, whom nothing else could move, he presented himself neck-deep in 
a pool of frozen water, to teach the more impressively the duty of a gp. 
the carnal appetites. To an obdurate priest, he made a general confession o 
his own sins, with such agonies of remorse and shame, as to break up, by force 
of sympathy, the fountains of penitence in the bosom of the confessor. Nay, 
he engaged at billiards with a joyous lover of the game, on condition that the 
defeated player should serve his antagonist for a month; and the victorious 
saint enforced the penalty by consigning his adversary to a month of secluded 
devotion. Others yielded at once and without a struggle to the united influence 
of his sanctity and genius; and it is remarkable that, from these more docile 
converts, he selected, with but two exceptions, the original members of his in- 
fant order. Having performed the initiatory rite of the 4 ey Exercises, 
they all swore on the consecrated Host in the Crypt of St. Denys, to accom- 
pany their spiritual father on a mission to Palestine; or, if that should be im- 
practicable, to submit themselves to the vicar of Christ, to be disposed of as 
missionaries at his pleasure. 

Impetuous as had been the temper of Ignatius in early life, he had learned 
to be patient of the slow growth of great designs. Leaving his disciples to 
complete their studies at Paris under the care of Peter Faber, he returned to 
Spain to recruit their number, to mature his plans, and, perhaps, to escape from 
a too familiar intercourse with his future subjects. Inthe winter of 1536 they 
commenced their pilgrimage to the eternal city. Xavier was their leader. 
Accomplished in all courtly exercises, he prepared for his journey by binding 
tight cords round his arms and legs, in holy revenge for the pleasure which 
their graceful agility had once afforded him ; and pursued his way with Spar- 
tan constency, ull the corroded flesh closed obstinately over the ligatures. Mi- 
racle, the pro npt handmaid of energies like his, burst the bands which no sur- 
geon could extricate; and her presence was attested by the toils which hi: 
loosened limbs immediately endured in the menial service of his fellow travel- 
lers. At Venice they rejoined their leader, and there employed themselves in 
ministering to the patients in the hospitals. Foremost in every act of intrepid 
self-mortification, Xavier here signalized his zeal by exploits, the mere recital 
of which would derange the stomachs of ordinary men. While courting all 
the physical tortures of purgatory, his soul, however, inhaled the anticipated 
raptures of Paradise. ‘Twice these penances and raptures brought him to the 


But it has been thought by some, who witnessed Nelson's intimacy | that elect host, and choosing with extreme caution the plan of life, religious or | gates of death ; and in his last extremity, he caused himself to be borne to 
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places of public resort that his ghastly aspect might teach the awful lessons 
which his tongue was no longer able to ounce. , 

Such prodigies, whether enacted by the saints of Rome or by those of Be- 
nares, exhibit a sovereignty of the spiritual over the animal nature, which can 
hardly be contemplated without some feelings akin to reverence. But, on the 
whole, the hooked Faqueer spinning round his gibbet is the more respectable 
suicide of the two ; for his homage is, at least, meet for the deity he worships. 
He whose name had been assumed by Ignatius and his followers, equally vic- 
torious over the stoical illusions and the lower affections of our nature, had 
been accustomed to seek repose among the domestic charities of life, and to 
accept such blameless solaces as life has to offer to the weary and the heavy- 
laden ; nor could services less in harmony with bis serene self-reverence have 
been presented to him, than the vehement emotions, the squalid filth, and the 
lacerated frames of the first members of the society of Jesus. Loyola him- 
self tolerated, encouraged, and shared these extravagances. His countenance 
was as haggard, his flagellations as cruel, and his couch and diet as sordid as 
the rest. They who will conquer crowns, whether ghostly or secular, must 
needs tread in slippery places. He saw his comrades faint and die with the 
extremity of their sufferings, and assuming the character of an inspired pro- 
phet, promoted, by predicting, their recovery. One of the gentlest and most 
patient of them, Rodriguez, flying for relief to a solitary hermitage, found his 
retreat obstructed by a man of terrible aspect and gigantic stature, armed with 
a naked sword and breathing menaces. Hosez, another of his associates, hap- 

ning to die at the moment when Ignatius, prostrate before the altar, was re- 
citing from the Confteor the words, ‘ et omnibus sanctis,” that countless host 
was revealed to the eye of the saint; and among them, resplendent in glory, 
appeared his deceased friend, to sustain and animate the hopes of his surviving 
brethren. As he journeyed with Laynez, he saw a still more awful vision. It 
exhibited that Being whom no eye hath seen, and whom no tongue may lightly 
name, and with him the Eternal Son, bearing a heavy cross, and uttering the 
welcome assurance, “I will be propitious to you at Rome.” 

These, however, were but the auxiliary and occasional arts (if so they must 
be termed) by which the sovereignty of Ignatius was established. It behoved 
him to acquire the unhesitating submission of noble minds, ignited by a zeal 
as intense and as enduring as his own ; and it was on a far loftier basis than 
that of bodily penances or ecstatic dreams, that for ten successive years their 
initiatory discipline had been conducted. Wildly as their leader may have de- 
scribed his survey of the celestial regions, and of their triumphant inmates, he 
had anxiously weighed the state of the world in which he dwelt, and the na- 
ture of his fellow sojourners there. He was intimately aware of the effects on 
human eharacter of self-acquaintance, of action, and of suffering. He there- 
fore required his disciples to scrutinize the recesses and the oe of their 
own hearts, till the aching sense found relief rather than excitement, in turning 
from the wonders and the shame within, to the mysteries and the glories of 
the world of unembodied spirits. He trained them to ceaseless activity, until 
the transmutation of means into ends was complete ; and efforts, at first the 
most irksome, had become spontaneous and even grateful exercises. He ac- 
customed them to every form of privation and voluntary pain, until fortitude, 
matured into habit, had been the source of enjoyments, as real as to the luxu- 
rious they are incomprehensible. He rendered them stoics, mystics, enthu- 
siasts, andthen combined them all into an institute, than which no human 
association was ever more emphatically practical, or more to the purpose and 
the time. 

Of all the occupations to which man can devote the earlier years of life, 
none probably leaves on the character an impress so deep and indelible as the 
profession of arms. In no other calling are the whole range of our sympathe- 
tic affections, whether kindly or the reverse,called into such habitual and active 
exercise ; nor does any other stimulate the mere intellectual powers with a 
force so irresistible, when once they are effectually aroused from their accus- 
tomed torpor. Loyola was a soldier to the last breath he drew, a General whose 
authority none might question, a comrade on whose cordiality all might rely, 
sustaining all the dangers and hardships he exacted of his followers, and in his 
religious campaigns a Strategist of consummate skill and most comprehensive 
survey. It was his maxim that war ought to be aggressive, and that even an 
inadequate force might be wisely weakened by detachments on a distant ser- 
vice, if the prospect of success was such, that the vague and perhaps exagge- 
rated rumour of it would strike terror into nearer foes, and animate the hopes 
of irresolute allies. To conquer Lutheranism, by converting to the faith of 
Rome the barbarous or half-civilized nations of the earth, was, therefore, 
among the earliest of his projects ; and his searching eye had scanned the 
spirits of his lieutenants to discover which of them was best adapted for enter- 
prizes so replete with difficulty and hazard. It was necessary that he should 
select men superior, not only to all the allurements of appetite, and the com- 
mon infirmities of our race, but superior, also, to those temptations to which an 
inquisitive mind and abilities of a high order expose their possessor. His mis. 
sionaries must be men prepared to do and to dare, but not much disposed to 
speculate. They must burn with a zeal which no sufferings or disappointment 
could extinguish ; but must not feel those impulses which might prompt men 
of large capacity to convert a subordinate into an independent command. Long 
he weighed, and most sagaciously did he decide this perplexing choice. It fell 
on many who well fulfilled these conditions, but on none in whom all the requi- 
sites for such a service met so marvellously as on him who had borne himself 
so bravely in the chapel of St. Denys, and with such strange mortifications of 
the flesh in the pilgrimage to Rome. 

It was in the year 1506 that Francis Xavier, the youngest child of a nume- 
rous family, was born in the castle of his ancestors in the Pyrenees. Robust 
and active, of a gay humour and ardent spirit, the young mountaineer listened 
with a throbbing heart to the military legends of his House, and to the inward 
voice which spoke of days tocome, when his illustrious lineage should derive 
new splendour from his own achievements. But the hearts of his parents 
yearned over the son of their old age ; and the enthusiasm which would have 
borne him to the pursuit of glory in the camp, was diverted by their counsels 
to the less hazardous contest for literary eminence at the university of Paris. 

From the embrace of Aristotle and his commentators, he would, however, have 
been prematurely withdrawn by the failure of his resources, (for the Lords of 
Xavier were not wealthy,) if a domestic prophetess (his elder sister) had not 
been inspired to reveal his marvellous career and immortal recompense. For 
a ehild destined to have altars raised to his name throughout the Catholic 
Church, and masses chanted in his honour till time should be no longer, every 
sacrifice was wisely made ; and he was thus enabled to struggle on at the Col- 
lege of St. Barbara, till he had become qualified to earnhis own maintenance 
as a public teacher of Philosophy. His Chair was crowded by the studious, 
and his society courted by the gay, the noble, and the rich. It was courted, 
also, by one who stood aloof from the thronging multitude ; among them, but 
not of them. Sordid in dress, but of lofty bearing, at once unimpassioned and 
intensely earnest, abstemious of speech, yet occasionally uttering, in deep and 
most melodious tones, words of strange significance, Ignatius Loyola was gra- 
dually working over the mind of his young companion a spell which no differ- 
ence of taste, of habits, or of age, was of power to subdue. Potent as it was, 
the charm was long resisted. Hilarity was the native and indispensable ele- 
ment of Francis Xavier, and in his grave monitor he found an exhaustless topic 
of mirth and raillery. Armed with sat'ze, which was not always playful, the 
light heart of youth contended, as best it might, against the solemn impressions 
which he could neither welcome nor avoid. Whether he partook of the frivoli- 
ties in which he delighted, or in the disquisitions in which he excelled, or tra- 
ced the windings of the Seine through the forest which then lined its banks, 
Ignatius was still at hand to discuss with him the charms of society, of learning, 
or of nature ; but, whatever had been the theme, it was still closed by the 
same awful enquiry, ‘‘ What shall it profit a man if he gain the whole world and 
lose kisown soul?” The world which Xavier had sought to gain, was indeed 
already exhibiting tohim its accustomed treachery. It had given him amuse- 
ment and applause ; but with his self-government had stolen from him his pupils 
and his emoluments. Ignatius recruited both. He became the eulogist of the 
a and the eloquence of his friend, and, as he presented to him the scho- 

ars attracted by these panegyrics, would repeat them in the presence of the 
delighted teacher ; and then, as his kindling eye attested the sense of conscious 
and acknowledged merit, would check the rising exultation by the ever-recur- 
ring question, “ What shall it profit 1” Improvidence squandered these new 
resources ; but nothing could damp the zeal of Ignatius. There he was again, 
though himself the poorest of the poor, ministering to the wants of Xavier, 
from a purse filled by the alms he had solicited ; but there again was also the 
same unvarying demand, urged in the same rich though solemn cadence, 
oe What shall it profit v In the unrelaxing grasp of the strong man—at once 
forgiven and assisted, rebuked and beloved by his stern associate—Xavier gra- 
dually yielded to the fascination. He became, like his master, impassive, at 
least in appearance, to all sublunary pains and pleasures ; and having perform- 
ed the initiatory rite of the Spiritual Exercises, excelled all his brethren of the 
society of Jesus in the fervour of his devotion and the austerity of his self- 
discipline. 

Whatever might have been his reward in another life, his name would have 
probably left no trace in this world’s records, if John III. of Portugal, resolv- 
ing to plant the Christian faith on the Indian territories which had become 
subject to the dominion or influence of his crown, had not petitioned the Pope 
to select some fit leader in this peaceful crusade. On the advice of Ignatius, 


the choice of the Holy Father fell on Francis Xavier. A happier selection 


could not have been made, nor was a summons to toil, to suffering, and to 
death, ever so joyously received. In the visions of the night he had often 
groaned under the incumbent weight of a wild Indian, of ebon hue and gigantic 
stature, seated on his shoulders ; and he had often traversed tempestuous seas, 
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enduring shipwreck and famine, persecution and danger, in all their most ghast- 
ly forms ; and as each peril was encountered, his panting soul had invoked, in 
still greater abundance, the means of making such glorious sacrifices for the 
conversion of mankind. When theclearer sense and the approaching accom- 
plishment of these dark intimations were disclosed to him, passionate sobs at- 
tested the rapture which his tongue could not speak. Light of heart, and joy- 
ful in discourse, he conducted his fellow — from Rome to Lisbon, across 
the Pyrenees. As he descended their southern slopes, there rose to his sight 
the towers where he had enjoyed the sports of childhood, and woven the day- 
dreams of youth ; where still lived the mother, who for eighteen years had 
daily watched and blessed him, and the saintly sister whose inspired voice had 
foretold his high vocation. It was all too high for the momentary intrusion of 
the holiest of merely human feelings. He was on his way with tidings of mer- 
cy to afallen world, and he had not one hour to waste, nor one parting tear to 
bestow on those whom he best loved and most revered, and whom, in this life, 
he could never hope to meet again. 

We are not left to conjecture in what light his conduct was regarded. ‘I 
care little, most illustrious doctor, for the judgment of men, and least of all 
for their judgment who decide before they hear and before they understand,’ was 
his half-sportive, half-indignant answer to the remonstrances of a grave and 
well beneficed kinsman, (a shrewd, thriving, hospitable, much-respected man, 
no unlikely candidate for the mitre, and a candidate too, in his own drowsy way, 
for amaranthine crowns and celestial blessedness,) who very plausibly believed 
his nephew mad. Mad or sober he was at least impelled by a force, at the 
first shock of which the united common sense and respectability of mankind 
must needs fall to pieces—the force of will concentrated on one great end, and 
elevated above the misty regions of doubt, into that unclouded atmosphere 
where, attended by her Be ver hope and courage, joy and fortitude, Faith 
converts the future into the present, and casts the brightest hues over objects 
the most repulsive to human sense, and the most painful to our feeble nature. 
As the vessel in which Xavier embarked for India fell down the Tagus and 
shook out her reefs to the wind, many an eye was dimmed with unwonted 
tears; for she bore a regiment of a thousand men to reinforce the garrison of 
Goa; nor could the bravest of that gallant host gaze on the receding land 
without foreboding that he might never see again those dark chestnut forests 
and rich orange groves, with the peaceful convents and the long-loved homes 
reposing in their bosom. The countenance of Xavier alone beamed with de- 
light. He knew that he should never tread his native mountains more ; but he 
was not an exile. He was to depend for food and raiment on the bounty of his 
fellow passengers ; but no thought forthe morrow troubled him. He was going 
to convert nations, of which he knew neither the language nor even the names ; 
but he felt no misgivings. Worn by incessant sea-sickness, with the refuse 
food of the lowest seamen for his diet, and the cordage of the ship for his couch, 
he rendered to the diseased services too revolting to be described ; and lived 
among the dying and the profligate the unwearied minister of consolation and 
of peace. In the midst of that floating throng, he knew how to create for him- 
self a sacred solitude, and how to mix in all their pursuits in the free spirit of a 
man of the world, a gentleman, and a scholar. With the viceroy and his offi- 
cers he talked, as pleased them best, of war or trade, of politics or navigation ; 
and to restrain the common soldiers from gambling, would invent for their 
amusement less dangerous pastimes, or even hold the stakes for which they 
played, that by his presence and his gay discourse he might at least check the 
excesses which he could not prevent. 

Five weary months (weary to all but him) brought the ship to Mozambique, 
where an endemic fever threatened a premature grave to the apostle of the 
Indies. But his was not a spirit to be quenched or allayed by the fiercest par- 
oxysms of disease. At each remission of his malady, he crawled to the beds 
of his fellow sufferers to soothe their terrors or assuage their pains. To the 
eye of any casual observer the most wretched of mankind, in the esteem of his 
companions the happiest and the most holy, he reached Goa just thirteen months 
after his departure from Lisbon. 

At Goa, Xavier was shocked, and had fear been an element in his nature, 
would have been dismayed, by the almost universal depravity of the inhabi- 
tants. It exhibited itself in those offensive forms which characterise the crimes 
of civilized men when settled among a feebler race, and released from even the 
conventional decencies of civilization. Swinging in his hand a large bell, he 
traversed the streets of the city, and implored the astonished crowd to send 
their children to him, to be instructed in the religion which they still at least 
professed. Though he had never been addressed by the soul-stirring name of 
father, he knew that in the hardest and the most dissolute heart which had once 
feltthe parental instinct, there is one chord which can never be wholly out of 
tune. A crowd of little ones were quickly placed under hischarge. He lived 
among them as the most laborious of teachers, and the gentlest and the gayest 
of friends ; and then returned them to their homes, that by their more hallowed 
example they might there impart, with all the unconscious eloquence of filial 
love, the lessons of wisdom and of piety they had been taught. No cry of hu- 
man misery reached him in vain. He became an inmate of the hospitals, se- 
lecting that of the leprous as the object of his peculiar care. Even in the 
haunts of debauchery, and at the tables of the profligate, he was to be seen an 
honoured and a welcome guest ; delighting that most unmeet audience with 
the vivacity of his discourse, and sparing neither pungent jests to render vice ri- 
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Power and courtly influence from an intoxicating draught even when raised 
to the lips of an ascetic and a saint. Holy as he was, the Great Father of the 
Rajah of Travancore seems not entirely to have escaped this feverish thirst. 
Don Alphonso de Souza, a weak though amiable man, was at that time the 
Viceroy of Portuguese India, and Xavier (such was now his authority) dis- 
atched a messenger to Lisbon to demand, rather than to advise his recall. 
ithin the limits of his high commission, (and what subject is wholly foreign to 
it!) the ambassador ef the King of Kings may owe respect, but hardly defer- 
ence, to any mere earthly monarch. So argued Francis, so judged King 
John, and so fell Alphonso de Souza, as many a greater statesman had fallen, 
and may yet fall, under the weight of sacerdotal displeasure. This weakness, 
however, was not his only recorded fault. Towards the northern extremity of 
Ceylon lies the Island of Manar, a dependency,in Xavier's day, of the adjacent 
kingdom of Jaffna,where then reigned a sort of oriental Philip II. The islanders 
had become converts to the Christian faith, and expiated their apostacy by their. 
lives. Six hundred men, women, and children, fell in one royal massacre ; and 
the tragedy was closed by the murder of the eldest son of the King of Jaffna, 
by his father’s orders. Despotism in case of misgovernment, and the transfer 
to the deposing Power of the dominions of the offender, was no invention of 
Hastings, or of Clive. It is one of the most ancient constitutional maxims of 
the European dynasties in India. It may even boast the venerable suffrage of 
St. Francis Xavier. At his instance, De Souza equipped an armament to hurl 
the guilty ruler of Jaffna from his throne, and to subjugate his territories to the 
most faithful King. Inthe invading fleet the indignant saint led the way, with 
—— of triumphs, both temporal and eternal. But the expedition failed. 
owardice or treachery defeated the design. De Souza paid the usual pe- 
nalties of illsuccess. Xavier sailed away to discover other fields of spiritual 
warfare.—[ To be continued. ] 


BRITISH ASSOCIATION. 


(The twelfth annual meeting of the British Association for the Promotion of 
Science, took place this year at Manchester; its proceedings commenced on 
the 22d June, under the auspices of Lord Francis Egerton as its president. It 
has often been asserted, and we are not disposed to dispute the assertion, that 
talents are not hereditary; but if it be so,they are at least called into action not 
unfrequently in successive generations. The influence of example, the value 
of an exalted name, and such-like associations of feeling tend not a little to 
prolong eminence in a family which has once attained it. Witness that of 
Bernouilli, that of Sheridan, of many another that could easily be named, and 
last, but not least, that of Egerton. It was the Earl of Bridgewater, an Eger- 
ton, who not only fostered the genius of Brindley, but was himself eminently a 
man of science ; it was his successor who, following the same praiseworty de- 
signs gave those munificent sums which produced to the world the far-famed 
Bridgewater Treatises; and the noble president, upon the occasion on which 
we comment, is a worthy scion of the same noble stock. The opening speech 
of his Lordship, which follows, we commend to the attention of our readers ; it 
is modest and unassuming, yet evidently from a clear head, and a good heart ; 
it pays handsome and well-deserved compliments to those who have preceded 
him in the chair, as well as to those who are together embarked in the pursuit 
of useful science and general information ; and it breathes a spirit of zeal and 
earnestness in the eause which has brought him and them together. 

We may in future numbers make such extracts from the proceedings of the 
meeting as shall be found of general interest to our readers. } 


The President now addressed the meeting in the following speech, which 
was often interrupted by enthusiastic plaudits :— 

‘*Gentlemen, as yourlate president has informed you, eleven years have 
passed since the great prototype of this meeting was held at York ; and such 
was its success, that, as you know, the experiment has been annually repeated 
ever since, and with similar and augmenting results.” His lordship then re- 
ferred to the practice of the president of the year giving on these occasions 
a summary, brief but instructive, of the state of science as connected with 
the past and contemplated proceedings of the Association,—which he said 
was, however, inconsistent with its other practice of admitting to the tempvu- 
rary honour of its president an individwat selected like himself, not for any sci- 
entific pretensions, but solely from the accident of local connexion with the 
place, rather than with the objects of the Association. ‘I cannot forget, I 
wish you could, under what auspices the last meeting at Plymouth was held ; I 
cannot be unconscious of the fact from whom I have on this occasion received 
the seat which I have nov the honour to fill. Could it be forgotten, it were 
hardly to my interest to awaken the recollection of the fact, that Professor 
Whewell filled at Plymouth, last year, the situation which I have the presump- 
tion to fill at Manchester. If I do so, it is only for the purpose of observing, 
that if he who has ‘run through each mode of the lyre,’ and proved himself to 
be ‘master of all,’ should express his sense ef the difficulty of endeavouring 
to convey to amixed audience, within the limited time allowed him, such a 
summary view of the state of science, it would not be for me to make an apo- 
logy for not imitating his example, but rather to call upon the council to give 
reasons for not calling upon some other functionary of the Association imme- 
diately to execute that purpose for which I amso utterly inadequate. Some 
observations, indeed, before I sit down, I may allow myself, which I consider 











diculous, nor sportive flatteries to allure the fallen back to the still distasteful 
paths of soberness and virtue. Strong in purity of purpose, and stronger still in 
one sacred remembrance, he was content to be called the friend of publicans and 
sinners. He had in truth long since deserted the standard of prudence, the 
offspring of forethought, for the banners of wisdom, the child of love, and | 
followed them through perils not tobe hazarded under any less triumphant 
leader. 

Rugged were the ways along which he was thus conducted. In those times, 
as in our own, there was on the Malabar coast a pear! fishery, and then,as now, 
the pearl-divers formed a separate and a degraded caste. It was not till after 
a residence of twelve months at Goa, that Xavier heard of these people. He 
heard that they were ignorant and miserable, and he enquired no further. On 
that burning shore his bell once more rang out an invitation of mercy,and again 
were gathered around him troops of inquisitive and docile children. For fif- 
teen months he lived among these abject fishermen, his only food their rice 
and water, reposing in their huts, and allowing himself but three hours’ sleep 
in the four-and-twenty. He became at once their physician, the arbiter in their 
disputes, and their advocate for the remission of their annual tribute with the 
government at Goa. The bishop of that city had assisted him with two inter- 
preters ; but his impassioned spirit struggled, and not in vain, for some direct 
intercourse with the objects of his care. Committing to memory translations, 
at the time unintelligible to himself,of the creeds and other symbols of his faith, 


and to the hearts of his disciples. All obstacles yielded to his restless zeal. 


an humble cottage was surmounted by a crucifix, the mark of its consecration ; 

and many a rude countenance reflected the sorrows and the hopes which they 

had been taught to associate with that sacred emblem. ‘‘ I have nothing to add,” 

(the quotation is from one of the letters which at this time he wrote to Loyola,) 

‘*but that they who came forth to labour for the salvation of idolaters, receive | 
from on high such consolations, that if there be on earth such a thing as happi- 
ness, it is theirs.” 

If there be such a thing, it is but as the checkered sunshine of a vernal day. 
A hostile inroad from Madura overwhelmed the poor tishermen who had learn- | 
ed to call Xavier their father, threw down their simple chapels, and drove them | 
for refuge to the barren rocks and sand-banks which line the western shores of | 
the strait of Manar. But their father was at hand to share their affliction, to 
procure for them from the viceroy at Goa relief and food, and to direct 
their confidence to a still more powerful Father, whose presence and good- 
ness they might adore even amidst the wreck of all their earthly trea- 
sures. 

It was a lesson not unmeet for those on whom such treasures had been be- 
stowed in the most ample abundance ; and Xavier advanced to Travancore, 
to teach it there to the Rajah and his courtiers. No facts resting on remote 
human testimony can be more exempt from doubt than the general outline of 
the tale which follows. A solitary, poor, and unprotected stranger, he burst 
through the barriers which separate men of different tongues and races ; and 
with an ease little less than miraculous, established for himself the means of 
interchanging thoughts with the people of the east. ‘They may have ill gath- 
ered his meaning, but by some mysterious force of sympathy they soon caught 
his ardour. Idol temples fell by the hands of their former worshippers. 
Christian churches rose at his bidding ; and the kingdom of Travancore was 
agitated with new ideas and unwonted controversies. The Brahmins argued 
—as the Church by law established has not seldom argued—with fire and 
sword, and the interdict of earth and water to the enemies of their repose. A 
foreign invader threw a still heavier sword into the trembling scales. From 
the southward appeared on the borders of ‘Travancore the same force which had 
swept away the poor fishermen of Malabar. Some embers of Spanish chivalry 
still glowed in the bosom of Xavier. He flew to the scene of the approaching 
combat, and there, placing himself in the van of the protecting army, poured 
forth a passionate prayer to the Lord of Hosts, raised on high his crucifix, and 
with kindling eyes, and far-resounding voice, delivered the behests of Heaven 
to the impious invaders. So runs the tale, and ends, (it is almost superfluous 
to add) in the rout of the astounded foe. It is a matter of less animated, and 
perhaps of more authentic history, that for his services in this war Xavier 
was rewarded by the unbounded gratitude of the Rajah, was honoured with the 
title of his Great Father, and rescued from all further Brahminical perse 
cution, 








illustrative of the advantages of the society, and of the reasons which have im- 
pelled me, and many others similarly situated to myself, to give whatever fee- 


| ble influence we can to its proceedings. But, before I proceed to such topics, 
| allow me to indulge for a moment in the expression of my feelings of satisfac- 


tion upon the subject of the locality which sees us assembled on this occasion. 
On this subject strangers and guests will excuse me, inhabitants wil! sympa- 
thise with me, if I express some feelings of complacency upon that topic. It 
is not merely that the place which sees us here :ogether has from various causes 
attracted to itself, as toone of the principal centres of the wurld, so vast an 
amount of mechanical skill and invention,—it isnot merely that a neighbour- 
hood so rich in mineral treasures offers in itself attractions to the followers of 
many most important branches of natural science ;—there is another reason 


| equally weighty, I think, and upon which I dwell with even greater satisfaction 


now. It is because this town Is the birthplace, and is still the residence, of one 
whose name is mentioned with the greatest respect in whatever part of the 
civilised world knowledge is cultivated—one whomI am happy to see here 
to-night near me, to enjoy the honours which he hes won by a life of perseve- 
ring exertions in the cause of knowledge ; and I beg him to accept from my- 
self, if he willcondescend to do so, the expression of my most sincere regret 
(and no one here can feel it more than I do,) that the increase of years, which 
to him has been but the increase of wisdom, should make him, with reference 
to his physical strength, reluctant to fill an office which in his case would receive 


he recited them with tones and gestures, which spoke at once to the senses | more honour than it could confer. I do regret, that from this, or from any other 


cause, such an assemblage as this, within his native town, should miss the op- 


He soon learned to converse, to preach, and to write in their language. Many | portunity of béing associated with the honoured name of Dalton as its presi- 


dent. The council well know my own views and feelings on this matter, and 
that, if my humble services could have been available, I wonld giadly have 


| served as a doorkeeper in any house in which the father of science in Man- 


chester was holding the office of president. I must offer this apology for my 
occupying this situation, that I may at least do no prejudice to the cause 


| which we are met to support. ‘To those who have originated this institution, 
| who have tended it from birth, who have watched it from its cradle at York 


to its vigorous maturity at Manchester, who manage its aflairs and regulate its 
proceedings, and who have called upon me to occupy this chair,—l respectfully 
leave the task of my vindication. In addressing you upon any topic connected 
with this society, I can only do so in one manner. All readers of German 
literature, and works of science, cannot have failed to notice the frequent re- 
currence of the word Stundpunct, which signifies the place from which the 
speaker or writer views the object which he is discussing. My position in re- 
ference tothis Association is dim, indistinct, and shadowy lam not even a 
proselyte of the gate, far less a Levite or a priest of the sanctuary ; iy lips 
cannot pronounce the shibboleth of the temple of science ; and though I would 
fain worship at a distance, yet the sound of the ritual falls too faintly on my 
ear to allow me to join in the service of the altar. Yet Ican approach the 
edifice near enough to know that the architects are busy, that the builder is at 
work ; I hear with you the clink of the hammer and the trowel. The pile is a 
vast one; but what man shall ever call that pilecomplete? Many a shaft re- 
mains yet to be polished, and many a capital to be elaborated into new forms of 
fitness and beauty. The architects are now busy on that ground where Bacon 
shaped the rugged top of that Moriah of philosophers, and smoothed the way, 
removing the rubbish of centuries,and shaping it into a vast, splendid, and solid 
basis for the subsequent discoveries of Newton and his followers I hear the 
suund of their labours ; but it is not for me to attempt to instruct you in that of 
which I am ignorant,—the progress or the details of their labours. These are 
points which you will learn in those sectional departments into which the build- 
ers have wisely dividedthemselves. There the electrical inquirer will be ena- 
bled to learn into what new shapes and channels his fellows are directing that 
subtle fluid which Franklin snatched from heaven ; and what forms they have 
compelled that Preteus to assume whom they have enslaved to do their bid- 
ding. Mr. Lyell, I believe, is still pursuing his investigations in the remoter 
regions of the New World ; and my friend Mr. Murchison has returned rich in 
treasures from his travels and researches in an important part of the Old; and 
returned to tell you of the favour which he received from the sovereign of those 


vast dominions. With the power, the schemes for conquest, or the military 
projects of that monarch or any other sovereign, we have nothing to do ; and 
our thanks are justly due to him for the homage he has thus rendered to sci- 
ence. ‘ Quid bellicosus Cantaber aut Scythus agat,’ is no topic for us ; but it 


is a topic for the just acknowledgment of our gratitude,that our friend Mr. Mur- 
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-chison should have received from the sovereign of those vast realms the reception 
by which he was entertained,and which stamps that sovereign as the friend of sci- 
ence. The communication and discussion of such past achievements and research- 
as these, is one of the useful and legitimate objects for the operations of the 
society. Fortunately, we are now arrived at a period of the society’s opera- 
tions when it is not incumbent upon us to shew something of the robability of 
prospective advantage from its continuance. It might be well ‘or those who 
originated its operations to make out their calculations and estimates, as you 
do in one of those schemes for carrying a new railroad through the country; but 
we have at least arrived at a period when we are able to shew,not calculations 
and estimates, but profits and dividends. It was easy to foresee and to fore- 
shew, that from the opportunities for mutual discussion between persons resi- 
dent in different parts of this country, and in different countries of the globe,— 
that from the collision of such minds light and heat would probably ensue ;—it 
was easy to predict, that from the nomadic principle of this society (if I may 
use such a term) the light of science would be carried, in its brightest and 
purest form, into those parts of the country where it has hitherto shown with 























from below, if it could be conveyed to your organs by the pure and attenuated 
atmosphere which it is yours alone to breathe. Dwellers in a dull valley, as 
we are—breathers of a heavier, and too oft a tainted, atmosphere—we can yet 
look upward. We count your triumphs; and, as you gain them, we gladly 
place your names on the list of the recorded benefactors of mankind ; for it is 
the privilege of triumphs like yours, that though they become common proper- 
ty, though they extend advantages wherever civilisation extends over the habi- 
table world, yet at the same time, and for that very reason, they exalt the 
country from which they originate in the scale of nations, and fulfil the most 
rational feelings of national pride, while they perform the obligations of our 
common humanity to the most unrestricted extent.” 

Mr. Murchison, as an old soldier of the British Association, energetically ac- 
knowledged the force of this address; and said, ‘I have always felt, that 
during the progress of the Association atime might arise, when some one, 
combining in his own person scientific and literary attainments,—scientific I 
say, though the noble lord does not choose to acknowledge acquirements of 
this sort,—united to public station, might become to be the fittest person to 





comparative faintness. All this was easy to predict ; and fortunately it is not 
difficult to shew, that those predictions have been more than accomplished in 
many most important points. It was observed last year by my predecessor in | 
the chair, and I believe it has been remarked at meetings on former occasions, 
that up to a recent period, of all the main branches of natural science, astro- 
nomy was the only one which had received the direct and permanent assis- | 
tance of governments, and, if I may use the expression, had enjoyed in general 
the patronage of society atlarge. It was well that precedence should be ac- 
corded to that most sublime and most ancient branch of natural science ; and 
there are other reasons which, in this maritime country, most undoubtedly re- 
commend it to that especial patronage of government. Of Astronomy we may 
say, gentlemen, that it was well she should walk first ; but not that she should | 
walk alone. There are many other branches of inquiry which stand much and 
equally in need of the assistance of the state, of combined operations on the 
part of individuals, and of assistance in respect of pecuniary support. Now, 
the details are quite beyond my province to state to the meeting ; but it might 
be most satisfactorily shewn to any assembly, that in these respects this Asso- 
ciation has been of the greatest service. There are many subjects on which its 
advice had been received and followed,—many objects for the promotion of 
which the assistance of its pecuniary funds has been accepted; and on these | 
points it may be most satisfactorily shewn, that this Association has been of | 
the greatest direct and practical service to the cause of science in this country. 
Astronomy, I have said, took precedence of other sciences, especially in the 
favour of governments and nations ; and undoubtedly now, the connexion be- 
tween Greenwich and Downing Street,is founded on the most solid foundation. 
But it has not been always that Astronomy has so won her way to favour in the 
courts and councils of princes. I believe she once owed that favour to the re- 
spect then entertained for the claims of judicial astrology. But astronomers 
do not now point their telescopes, as Wallenstein did, to the heavenly bodies, 
in order from them to read the mysterious future. ‘The English soldier knows | 
but one Hemeric omen,—that the defence of his country is the performance of | 
his duty. Some two centuries ago, and I believe Mr. Airy might have been | 
distracted from his more important investigations and calculations, to mark 
what star was culminating on such occasions as the birth of a royal infant. We 
do not now watch the configurations of the planets on such events; but to that 
Providence which has shielded the mother, and to the prayers unto that Provi- 
dence ofa loyal people, we cheerfully confide the faith and fortunes of the in- | 
fant hope of England. The sun of science has drunk up all those delusions ; 
but, as I have said, substantial grounds still remain, why that connexion be- 
tween science and the state should be powerfully exemplified in the case of 
astronomical pursuits. Even here this society has not been wanting in its as- 
sistance. I believe that no scientific labour of more importance (as J am in- 
formed) has been suggested or exercised,than the reduction of the observations 
at Greenwich, which have been going on at the expense of this society ; unless 
it be those equally important, which have been suggested to government, to 
support at its own expense,—following therein the example and suggestion of | 
this institution. Upon this subject, if I needed any confirmation, I believe, at a 
subsequent period of this meeting, I might enjoy the opportunity of appealing 
to the greatest authority on such subjects that continental Europe can produce; | 
for I find the authority of Professor Bessel (who is not here yet, but who is ex- 
pected,) whose opinion on the records of this society is expressed in the strong- 
est manner with respect to those very observations of which I speak. Should 
that eminent individual arrive here, as I understand is expected, in company 
with Sir John Herschel, on Monday, it may be said that few railroads have | 
had a more important trust confided to their charge than the London | 
and Birmingham Railway will have on that occasion. It is an old saying | 
of Adam Smith’s, that, ‘of all luggage, man is the most difficult | 
to transport.’ It is very fortunate that the difficulty is not commensurate with | 
the value of the article ; for if it were, whatever power of invention and me- 
chanical skill my friends Sharp and Roberts may possess, I doubt if they could | 
construct a locomotive that could drag those two eminent philosophers to Man- | 
chester. You are well aware, that of Sir John Herschel it does not become 
me to say one word in any British assembly ; of Professor Bessel, you are well 
aware, that he, by all the astronomers of Europe, is said lately to have achiev- 
ed one of the greatest triumphs of astronomical science—the accuracy of 
whose observation and the grasp of whose calculations enable him to over-leap 
the bounds of our visible celestial system, and the orbit of Uranus, and to cal- 
culate the parallaxes and distances of some, at least, of those remoter bodies, | 
whose distance mocks our powers of contrivance to magnify their bulk to our | 
vision. I have only to express my regret that it is not in my power to give him 
that welcome which I am sure this meeting would bestow upon the presence of 
soeminentaman. The connexion between science and the powers of the 
state is a matter of more importance and difficulty than I can enter into upon 
this occasion ; but I think I can shew additional proof,—besides the mere brief 
reference to past transactions, to that magnetic expedition which is now pro- 
ceeding, originally at the suggestion of this society, and at the expense of the 
government, and beyond the fact of this society’s operations, particularly the 
survey of the kingdom now proceeding, which has been, as to this part of the 
kingdom, extended in its scale, almost entirely in consequence of the move- 
ment and impulse given to the government in that transaction by the same 
body ; but I allude to a more recent instance—to shew, that the connexion has 
been established in a striking manner, and upon what I think a sound footing. 
I wish to see science connected with government, not in any low or dependent 
form ; not under the undue control of government; not dangling in ante- 
chambers, or sweeping the dust from the floors of public offices or palaces ; 
but seeking, receiving, and requiting with usury, the occasional assistance of 
government ; enjoying aliberal degree of favour and good will from the powers 
of the state. It is known, I believe, to most of you, that recently a building 
which has been left useless, which was formerly appropriated to the purposes 
of science, was at the disposal of the crown. A suggestion emanated from 
this society, that it might be of service,—of far more important service than is 
even now contemplated,—that it was a building which might serve as a situa- 
tion where your instruments may be preserved and compared, and for various 
other uses applicable to varions branches of science. I am happy to say, that 
the sceptre was promptly and graciously extended towards us, and that the ob- 
servatory at Kew is now at the disposal, and will shortly be in the use, of the 
body which I have now the honour to address. On looking through the Trans- 
actions for the year 1839, I was struck by a passage which seemed to be very 
illustrative of the practical effect of your proceedings ; for, in the preliminary 
passage of Prof. Owen’s treatise on the fossil reptiles of this country, he dis- 
tinctly states, that, but for the co-operation and assistance of this society it 
would be impossible for one man to have embarked in that subtle and laborious 
task, which he had since so ably executed and performed. I ask you to look 
upon the pages which form the commentary upon that text. It is a subject 
which unlearned men like myself may all partially bring within their compre- 
hension ; it does not involve those trains of algebraic formule which puzzle the 
uninitiated, or those symbols which, to such as me, are nothing more than hiero- 
glyphics ;—-you will there follow Professor Owen through the relics of former 
worlds ; you will see how he marches with order and arrangement in his train ; 
how the dislocated vertebra fall into their places; how the giants of former | 
days assume their due bulk and dimensions—some of them shorn, perhaps, of 
the proportions which, on their first discovery, were attributed to them, and 
some enlarged ;—peruse that work, which tells you that it owes its existence to 
the encouragement given by this Association, and | say, that on the pages of 
your own Transactions you have proof enough, that the operations of this so- 
ciety have not been ineffectual or useless. Before I sit down, I would endea- 
vour to illustrate my feelings by reference to another scientific transaction 
About two years since, an adventurous party, of which Prof. Agassiz was at 
the head, achieved the ascent of one of those Alpine heights which, as its very 
name implies, had for ages been supposed inaccessible to the foot of man. It 
1s probable that there were many who, from the chalets and the pasturages be- 
low, directed their telescopes to those dizzy peaks of ice, with the warmest in- 
terest in the safety and the success of those adventurers. Perhaps there were 
some who, by trifling incursions into those regions, had learned to understand 
pe know the difficulties of progress in those higher Alps,—who knew some- 
g of the dangerous crevices—who could tell of the ascent, cut step by step 
with hatchets in that precipice of ice, and who could appreciate the adventur- 
ous magnitude of the enterprise. Be assured, you climbers of the heights of 











science,—and there are many of you here,—that there are those below who 
sympathise with the efforts which they cannot share or e 
your success—w 
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mulate—who rejoice in 
ho lament when you are baffled; and, when you plant your 
4g Upon some hitherto virgin summit, their shout of applause would reach you 





| came five years ago to Bristol to urge us to come to Manchester. 


| the great, work in which we are engage 


preside over us. How truly this anticipation has been verified, the success of 
this meeting has amply shewn. The statements which you have just heard 
from the noble lord must have a great effect on the country. Coming from 
such an authority, they must have greater influence than from any humble 
scientific individual. After the advice we have just heard from the noble lord, 
I think we are bound to express our gratitude for his speech. I move, there- 
fore, that the thanks of the Association be given to Lord Francis Egerton for 
the able and enlightened discourse he has this day given us.”’ 

The Marquis of Northampton: ‘I rise with great pleasure to second the 
motion. It does not require one word from me to recommend it ; but, having 
attended a great many former meetings of the Association, I may be allowed to 
express the great satisfaction with which I have listened to the speech of my 
noble friend to-night. My noble friend has alluded to classical authorities ; and 
I may say, thst as long as we have presidents like him who has just addressed 
us, if ever it should be the fate of the Association to die, our memory will be 
cara vati sacro. But I am certain that the British nation will never allow the 
British Association to die—nay, that they will not allow its existence to be sus- 
pended even for one year. I agree with your late president, that as long as 
‘fresh fields and pastures new’ invite us, it is our duty to go to them, with due 
consideration of the convenience of the Association. And whenever the time 
comes that we have completed our cycle, I am sure there is no place that has 
received us before that would not be glad to receive us again—[applause.] | 
have said this at former meetings of the Association, and it has been always 
responded to as you have responded to it. It is now five years since the Asso- 
ciation was requested to come to Manchester. Your venerable fellow-citizen 
(Dr. Dalton,) the father of science, not only in Manchester, but in the kingdom, 
It is only 
candid to say, that I opposed your claims—[hear,] because I thought it better 
at that time that we should go to Liverpool. The invitation was repeated 
again and again, and here we are ; and now [ anticipate that that application will 
be repeated again and again until we come here a second time—[applause. } 
I do not say, for the purpose of enlisting your assistance and co-operaion in 

i, that you are thereby conferring a be 
nefit on humanity; but I say to you who depend on commerce, on manufac- 
tures, and on your mechanical skill, that the cultivation of science is of the 
very utmost importance to your existence ; and it is only from following up 
inquiries, and pursuing studies of this description, that your town, as well as 
other towns of this empire, will continue to flourish. If, however, England 
allows other nations to get the start of us, while we lie slumbering on our beds, 
Manchester and other towns like it must be destined to utter ruin. My noble 
friend has mentioned the extended—I may say gigantic—inquiry now going on 
in different parts of the world in the shape of magnetic observations. Fictleve 
these are at this moment going on in not less than forty observatories—[A 
Member: ‘51’’]—in different parts of the world —a portion belonging to this 
country, and the rest to other countries. I have the satisfaction to inform you, 
that her Majesty’s government have consented to continue these magnetic in- 
quiries for three years more. Another subject connected with this has beer. 
adverted to—the kindness shewn to science by the Emperor of Russia. I may 
state upon this, that when I waited on Sir Robert Peel,on the part of the Royal 
Society, my companion was the ambassador of Russia. Having taken an active 
part in furthering these inquiries, the emperor desired his ambassador to this 
country to make these representations in favour of continuingthem. I thought 
it best that we should go together, and thus exemplify the important truth that 
science Is a bond of union among all nations, and the best promoter of peace 
and amity—(applause.) I cannothelp saying again, although I have said it 
before, that it is important to the progress of civilization, of humanity, and 
peace, that nations should feel a common interest in pursuing together those 
scientific inquiries in which they have a great common object. I will only ex- 
press a sincere hope, in conc'usion,that the Association will continue as eternal 
as the truths it is designed to discover.” 

The motion was carried with applause, and the meeting adjourned to Wed- 
nesday evening. 


—_—_—————E 
EXTRAORDINARY DISCOVERY. 

The proceedings of Section A, (British Association) throughout the week 
have been ofa high order, especially on the subject and theory of light. Al- 
most all the British writers on optics, theoretical and experimental, were pre- 
sent,—Sir D. Brewster, Sir John Herschel, Sir W. Hamilton, Prof. Lloyd, 
Prof. M’Cullagh, Prof. Baden Powell, &c. The discussions were of great in- 
terest, and new facts and new views, metaphysical and mathematical, were 
brought forward and struck out. For the facts we are mainly indebted to that 
indefatigable and industrious investigator, Sir David Brewster, as will be seen 
in our consecutive reports. But there was one fact stated, on the last day of 
the meeting, by Prof. Bessel, to have been discovered by Prof. Moser of Ko- 
nigsberg, of so novel and extraordinary a character, that we at once bring it 
prominently to the notice of our readers, in Bessel's own words. 

A black plate, either of horn or agate, &c., placed below a polished surface 
of silver at a distance of 1-20 of an inch, and remaining there for ten minutes, 
the latter receives an impression of figures &c. engraved on the former, which 
may be rendered visible by exposing the silver plate to vapour either of water 
or of mercury, or &c. The image made by the camera obscura may be pro- 
jected onfany surface whatever (glass. silver, a smooth cover of a book, &c.) 
without any previous preparation ; and these will produce effects of the same 
kind as those observed on a silver plate covered with iodine. Vapours of dif- 
ferent substances are of equal effect (without pretending that the effect will al- 
ways be permanent.) 

The wonderful secret and silent operation takes place at midnight as well as 
at mid-day, in the dark as well as in light. There, on the silver surface, is the 
picture, to be called intosight by abreath. Can this be photography? The 
image is of the same character and as perfect as that of the early daguerréo- 
type ; but it is produced as well in the absence of light, and therefore Sir W. 
Hamilton suggested facetiously,as a distinction, that it be termed scotography. 
But Sir J. Herschel asked, might it not be thermography? He had obtained 
impressions at the heating end of the spectrum beyond the extreme red ray! 
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A few months ago we had occasion to make a few remarks on “ London 
Improvements,” some of which were applicable either to the wants and ne- 
cessities, or to the comfort and convenience of the population of the crowded 
and continually increasing city. It would be next to impossible to describe 
with fidelity, and reflect on with justice, the immense number of improvements, 
reforms, and valuable new institutions which have contributed to the health, 
happiness, and security of ‘*‘ Modern Babylon,” yet there are among them cer- 
tain particular establishments which, having rendered incalculable service there, 
may likewise be adopted, mutatis mutandis, in any otber city of active busi- 
ness and large population. One of these, upon which we may dwell briefly, 
is ‘‘ The Metropolitan Police” of London, an institution which, immeasurably 
beyond any other establishment for such a purpose, has contributed to the safe- 
ty of property and the tranquillity of society within the sphere of its influence ; 
and, although it owes much of its efficacy to its being directly under the au- 
thority of the government, entirely independent of popular appointment, and 
totally unconnected with party or with politics, it is nevertheless capable of 
such modification as to be useful in an eminent degree, even where such 
protections of its authority cannot be found in so large a measure. 

Until so recent a period as the last sixty years or so, the environs of Lon- 
don were infested by highwaymen and footpads to a fearful degree ; nor were 
the bye streets and obscure parts of the metropolis itself much more safe in 
the dusk and earlier part of the evening. ‘The notoriety of this is evident, for 
| even here, at this day, the mistaken impression prevails that the British Metro- 
The two great means 


polis is both a sink of iniquity and an arena for violence. 
f improvement in regard to the safety of life and property, are Lientine and 
WATCHING, in both of which the improvement has been slowly progressive un- 
til they reached that pitch of excellence of which London can truly boast. 
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Time was, 


when the city and its suburbs os ee , 
the gloom of urbs were only partially extricated from 


; darkness by the lanterns or watchfires of individuals whe were at 
such pains and expense for their particular protection. From thence arose @ 
municipal law making the matter compulsory on the part of the citizens, and 
it was not until a quite modern period that the lighting with oil at the parish 
charge, was introduced. In time it was discovered that distant lights, partial 
lighting, and intervals of cessation, so far from being useful in the protection of 
property and life, were actually prejudicial to both ; and the introduction of 
Gas iights, and the determination to illuminate freely every alley, lane, cul-de- 
sac, and remote avenues within the bounds, took place simultaneously. Lon- 
don may now be said to be almost without night and without an obscure lurk- 
ing-place ; at least, considering its magnitude, there is not a city in the world 
that can compare with it in this respect. 

This state of things, however, though admirable in itself, would be insuffi- 
cient, without the aid of an active police ; and this also has been the work of 
time. Travellers used to go “armed to the teeth” when they expected to 
be necessarily in the neighbourhood of London,—that is within fifteen or twen- 
ty miles of it—after night-fall—for the highwaymen of past days were of a 
formidable description, consisting not only of the professed thief and robber, 
who made plunder his regular profession, but of young, unchastised spirits, 
dissolute young men of good cunnexions, who were addicted to gambling and 
licentiousness, who were not unfrequently tempted to repair their losses at the 
public expense, and who even sometimes considered it a gallant exploit, and a 
venial offence to “take the air on the road, and lighten the purses of the more 
peaceable lieges.” The ordinary constabulary force was altogether unequal to 
the suppression of this evil ; private associations were then set on foot, for 
mutual protection, but that would not do ; gradual improvements took place 
until at length the ‘‘ Horse Patrol” was established, which have stations at pro- 
per distances entirely around the Metropolis, and the persons employed in 
which, being strong, healthy, resolute men, are well mounted and armed, and 
perambulate both the highways and bye-ways to the extent of about fifteen 
miles from St. Paul's Cathedral. Of late the roads to the greater part of that 
distance are lighted with gas, and the Metropolitan police, of whom we have yet 
to speak, are prevalent to the extent of three or four miles into the suburbs, 
so that danger may now be considered as hardly existing. 

The “ancient watchman” of past days is well known; he has been perpe- 
tuated to the understanding in the Dogberry of Shakspeare, and the pages of 
Pierce Egan in recent times have exposed the helplessness of the ‘ Charley.” 
To the disgrace of the metropolis it was, as it is everywhere in which such abu- 
ses prevail, that when men had become too infirm and helpless to protect 
themselves,they were placed to be the nominal protectors of the public ; watch- 
boxes were put up in the streets as commodious places for them to doze in, and 
as affording opportunities to robbers and rakes to overthrow both, forthe sake 
of plunder, or of a miserable joke. All this gradually led to that admirable in- 
stitution of a Police, for which both the Metropolis itself and all other cities 
and towns in which it has been adopted are under incalculable obligations to 
Sir Robert Peel. 

The details of the regulations laid down for this excellent establishment are 
highly interesting, but they are too long for present insertion, and indeed they 
are pretty fully known ; but with regard to the general effect, they are beyond 
all praise. For the most part the constables of this police are unobtrusive, un- 
observed people, yet they pervade every recess, every crowd, every avenue, and 
although they seem to walk almost invisibly, Jet but the slightest disturbance 
be heard, the slightest irregularity be perceptible, the slightest alarm be mani- 
fested, and immediately appears the quiet but resolute policemen. At his call, 
nay almost at his wish, he is supported and sustained by another and another, 
until he has all the requisite assistance, and he effects his purpose with hardly 
an apparent effort. 

The horse-patrol above-described, and the Metropolitan Police are now in- 
corporated together, subject to the same code of regulations, to the same offi- 


cers, and the whole under the charge of commissioners under the crown. Thus 
they act independently, yet under the strict control of their own superiors, and 
have therefore all the facilities of effectiveness ; they have not the drawback 
upon their exertions of a moonlight period, which may be cloudy or stormy, or 
at best may enlighten one side of a street whilst the other is enshrouded in 
darkness, and they are permanently employed unless at their own pleasure to 
retire, or through misbehaviour proved upon them. 





A work has recently been published of a nature which, while it will be found 
highly interesting to one portion of our readers in particular, will not be devoid 
of interest to the community in general. It is called the “ Vestiarium Scoticum” 
and its object is to ascertain the precise distinctions in the various Tartans or 
Breachan of the several Scottish clans, highland and lowland. The Scots in 
their peculiar Tartans have figured both in war and in courts ; in France parti- 
cularly they were at one time a prominent people, being as it were a continual 
ally to that nation in the general harassing of the English. They made matri- 
monial unions also, and many interchanges both of name and of patrimonial 
right, therefrom ensued. In France therefore such a work will be a subject of 
curiosity among the old families. It will commaud still greater attention in 
England, where the intermarriages: were numerous even before the two coun- 
tries were subject to one monarch, and where subsequently there has been a 
complete blending of interests and inheritance. But in Scotland itself, and 
also among Scots at a distance from their native country, it will be likely to 
raise a flame of enthusiasm and an eagerness of examination which will be but 
the farther augmented by the reflection that not more than half a hundred copies 
of the work are in existence. 

It is well known that when, after the Rebellion of 1745, the disarming ordi- 
nance was enforced, by which the claymore, the dirk, the musket, and the pis- 
tol, were snatched out of highland hands, it was still a more anxious piece of 
policy to smother the feelings of clan, and to generalize the Scottish population. 
But the Tartan was a bond of union amongst the members of the claus, which 
bound them together “like links of steel,” and to dissolve the bond was a more 
difficult task than that of disarming the people. Notwithstanding the lapse of 
nearly acentury there are thousands who cherish that outward bond, and cling 
to it with all the tenacity of a “‘ first love.” Nevertheless it has become gene- 
rally more obscure, and Mr. Stuart's work, a paper on which we give to-day, 
will be likely to relume its fires, and to clear up growing mistakes. It will be 
loudly enquired for, anxiously sought, and the examination of its illustrations 
will fill many a heart with pride and exultation, as well as with emotions of a 
more tender nature. 

Considering every thing which tends to the cultivation of science or of lite- 
rature, and to promote the purpose of sound education, as coming within our 
place and limits, we may briefly allude here to an annual public examination 
which has just taken place at an excellent academy in this city ; under the 
conduct of its principal, the Rev. R. T. Huddart, 422 Houston street. ' 

We are among the approvers of the system of public examination, when it 
is conducted with fairness, clearness, and ample detail, for without all these 
there is: reason to fear that a mere exhibition is inflicted; a shew, to throw 
dust in the eyes of parents and friends; a cram, to give a superficial appear- 
ance of attainment which is without solid foundation. Such was not the case 
on the occasion which calls for these remarks. It was carried on daily during 
the whole of last week, from eight o'clock till two, and from five till seven, of 
each day ; parents and strangers were invited to attend, and the entire details 
of the system were developed, the advances and real attainments of the pu- 
pils were clearly ascertained, and the general merits of the establishment were 
™Tbe principal subjects of examination were the Greek and Latin classics, 
French and Spanish, Mathematics, Arithmetic, Book-keeping, History, Geo- 
graphy, Composition, Elocution, Drawing, Music, and Physical pear my 2 J in 
all of which it is no exaggeration to say that the pupils did high credit both to 
their teachers and tothemselves ; and the general effect was, that the course of 
education pursued here was solid, practical, and useful. The Physical exer- 
cises are a new introduction here, and were performed with great spirit and 
precision ; they consist of evolutions in marching, the manual exercise with 
muskets, and the small sword exercise. An assault of four in the last named 
was exceedingly neat, and the whole conveyed the correct impression that 

Physical and Mental exercises ought rightly to be joined in acomplete system 
of Education. 



























































SONG—PHILIP FAIRLEY. 
yt langer on through life, 
ilip Fairley, Philip Fairley, 
Wanti : = omen» Aepharae Arhpmne’ 4G 
Philip Fairley. 
Seek her east an’ —<— ee 7 
Philip Fairley, Philip Fairley ; 
When ye find en haud her fast, 
Faithfu’ Philip Fairley. 


She maun hae baith wit an’ grace, 
Philip Fairly, Philip Fairley ; 

Fau’tless form and comely face, 
For dainty Philip Fairley. 

Jimp an’ gentle, trig an’ feat, 
Philip Fairley, Philip Fairley : 
Kind an’ courtle, young an’ sweet, 

An’ a’ for Philip Fairley. 


Like a gowan in a glen, 
Philip Fairley, Philip Fairley ; 
Nane but you her sweets maun ken, 
Canty Philip Fairley. 


She maun lo’e ye for ye’r sel’, 
Philip Fairley, Philip Fairley ; 
Else she ne’er shall mate nor mell 
Wi’ our braw Philip Fairley. 

EEE 


WESTMINSTER HALL. 


Westminster Hall is a pleasant place enovgh to those who, like ourselves, 
have no business there, or, which is the same thing, who cannot get any busi- 
ness. There was a time,indeed, when we paced its adamantine floor from end 
to end with high hopes and sanguine expectations ; with well fitting wig, flow- 
ing stuff gown, clean shave and shirt, white cravat, starched bands, and law 
book under our arm, we fondly imagined ourselves of some importance ; but a 
few brief, not as we then thought they would turn out, briefless years, and we 
should have progressed from stuff gown to silk, and have migrated from the 
outer to the inner bar ; there how sweet the echoes of our sonorous voice re- 
sounding through the precincts of the crowded court ; how delicious the breath- 
less hush of expectation when we should have risen, and the busy hum of: sa- 
tisfied admiration when we should have sat down again, the fixed attention of 
the bench, the congratulations of learned friends,the verdicts of juries, the con- 
fidence of solicitors, the grateful acknowledgement of clients, the wondering 
glances of listening crowds were to have been ours, not to mention glittering 
rouleaus of fees, to which we should, perhaps, have given precedence; then 
what remains to us but a seat in Parliament, thick-and-thin voting with the 
minister, and behold us at length upon the bench, clothed in sacred ermine, 
the awful representative of majesty—oracle of law—despiser of the God-like 
attribute of earthly justice ! al 

Thus exalted, what were we to have been! in eloquence at Erskine, in law 
a Mansfield, in lucid precision a Lyndhurst,in dignity,a Denman, yea, even upon 
that bench, ambition, we thought, should hunt us still—we should have been 
the chief among chiefs, and the judge among judges. 

Such are the day dreams, unambitious, and therefore happy peruser, that 
bubble under frizzled hair; such the aerial phantoms that will cross the in- 
ward eye of man that wears a wig ; yet how seldom are they realized—how 
few of the atmospheric chateaux descending, fix themselves to earth and give 
you unquestionable possession; ay, and when they are realized, my friends, 
where is the pleasure that gave anticipation the delight—possession does not 
show you? here the freshness of heart, the buoyancy of spirit, the elastic 
step, the lightsome countenance, of the days gone by, days of your obscurity 
pr: send youth, of your struggles and your hope? Alas, if these accompanied 
the honour and respect that attend him who is invested with the ermiae, gra- 
tified ambition would be heaven on earth! Old or young, high or low, there 
is nothing more gratifying to the mind of man than success honourably ac- 

uired, and the successes of the bar are truly splendid. The prominent posi- 
tion of the successful advocate, the every day publicity given by the press to 
his exertions, the importance of the interests committed to his skill and care, 
the pertinence of his legal and foresenic ability to the purposes of political life, 
the number and value of the prizes in his professional lottery; these are the 
spangles upon the robe of life that attract the eyes of those whose hopes out- 
run their judgment, and whose expectations are jumped at rather than calcu- 
lated. Crowds admire the figures upon tapestry—the splendour of the colours, 
the rich intermixture of its purple and gold ; ‘but who turns the array to con- 
template the jagged ends of thread, tags of worsted, and unsightly patchwork, 
of the reversed side of the picture? and yet it is upon this side the artificer 
sits and works—this is the picture as he sees it—the showy outside is for the 
spectator. Thus it is that we look upon life ; ermine, lace, gold, jewels, rank, 
fortune, station, ambition, glitter in our eyes, and we envy the good fortune of 
the possessors, and think they must be happy, seeing but the show side of their 
lives ; yet nota man among them that has hot, or has not had, its rags and 
tags and knotted ends, its wrong side, in short, in which the artisan has not 
been fingering all his days, until the splendour that he has made becomes dis- 
tasteful, and only serves to enrich the eyes of ignorant spectators. 

Pause, reader, and take off your hat : we are now about to be introduced to 
the awful presence of the justices of our lady the Queen at Westminster. 
Stay, there isa full Number’s work here: meet us upon this spot a month 
hence. Good-by for the present. Put on your hat again, virtuous reader,and 
take care of yourself. Good people are not by any means drugs in the mark- 
et of society.—Blackwood’s Magazine. 

—— 


CONCLUSION OF A FOX-CHASE. 


After the first tally-ho, Reynard is rarely seen, till he is ruanin upon-—once, 
perhaps, in the whole ran, skirting a wood, or crossing a common, It is an 
idea that he is pursued, on & whirlwind of horses, to a storm of canine music 
—worthy both of the largest lion that ever leaped among a band of Moors, 
sleepirig at midnight by an extinguished fireon the African sands. There is, 
we verily believe it, nothing foxy in the fancy of one mun in all that glorious 
field of three hundred. Once off and awey—while wood and welkin rings— 
and nothing is felt; nothing is imaged in that hurricane flight, but scorn of 
all obstructions, dikes, ditches, drains, brooks, palings, canals, rivers, and all 
the impediments reared in the way of so many rejoicing madmen, by nature, 
art, and science, in an enclosed, cultivated, civilised, and Christian country. 
There they go—prince and peer, baronet and squire—the nobility and gentry 
of England, the flower of the men of the eurth, each on such a stee:! as Pol- 
lux never reined, nor Philip’s warlike son—for could we imagine Bucephalus 
here, ridden by his own tamer, Alexandcr would be thrown out during the first 
burst, and glad to find his way dismounted to a village alehouse for a pail of 
meal and water. Hedges, trees, groves, gardens, orchards, woods, farm. 
houses, huts, halls, mansions, palaces, spires, steeples, towers, and temples, 
all go wavering by, each demigod seeing or secing them not, as his winged 
steed skims or labours along, to the swelling or sinking music, now loud asa 
near regimental band, now faint asanecho. Far and wide over the country 
are dispersed the scarlct ronners—and a hundred villages pour forth their ad- 
miring swarms, as the main current of the chase roars by, or disparted runlets 
float wearied and all astray, lost at last in the perplexing woods. Crash goes 
the top.timber of the five-barred gate—away over the cars flics the ex-rough- 
rider in a surprising somerset—after a succession of stumbles, down is the 
gallant Grey on knecs and nose, making sad work upon the fallow. Friend. 
ship is a fine thing, and the story of Damon and Pythias most affecting in. 
deed—but Pylades eyes Orestes on his back sorely drowncd in sludge, and 
tenderly leaping over him as he flies, claps his hands to his ear, and with a 
* hark forward, tantivy!” leaves him to remount, lame and at leisure ; and, 
ere the fallen has risen and shaken himself, is round the corner of the white 
village church, down the dell, over the brook, and close on the heels of the 
straining pack, all a-yoll up the hill crowned by the squire’s folly. ‘ Every 
men for himself, and God for us all,” is the devout and ruling apothegm of 
the day. If death befall, what wonder? since man and horse are mortal; 
but death loves better a wide soft bed, with quiet curtains and darkened win. 
dows in a still room, the clergyman in one corner with his prayers, and the 
physician in another with his pills, making assurance donbly sure, and pre- 

venting all possibility of the dying Christian’s escape. Let oak branch smite 
the tov slowly stooping scull, or rider's back not timely levelled with his 
steed’s; let faithless bank give way, and bury in the brook ; let hidden drain 
yield to fore feet, and work a sudden wreck; let old coal-pit, with briery 
mouth, betray ; and roaring river bear down man and horse, to cliffs unscala- 
ble by the very Welch goat; let duke’s or car}’s son go shcer over a quarry 
twenty. feet deep, and as many high; yet “ without stop or stay, down the 
rocky way,” the hunter train flows on; for the music grows fiercer and more 
savage—lo! all that remains together of the pack, in far more dreadful mad. 
ness than hydrophobia, leaping out o¢ their skius, under insanity from the 
scent, for Vulpes can hardly now make a craw! of it; and ere he, they, 
whipper-in, or any one of the other three demoniacs, have time to look in 
one another’s splashed faces, he is torn into a thousand pieces, gobbled up 
in the general growl; and smug, and smooth, and dry, and werm, and cozey, 


Atitan Grant. 


; ; distinct stomachs; and is he 
not, pray, well off for sepulture ?— Recreations of Christopher North. 
Sa 
A CELEBRATED ITALIAN ADAGE. 
Sleepless to lie upon your pillow, sad and ill at ease ; 
To strive for those your labour fails to please ; 
To wait in vain for that which ne’er does come ; 
By each in turn, alas! one feels undone. 
But woe the wretch to whom all three apply ; 
He, in despair, must lose ail hope—and die ! 
Tit for Tat.—We witnessed a singular scene in Paris last winter. A gen- 
tleman, careering along in a four-wheeled cab, called, in no very polite terms, 
to the lazy coachman of a similar vehicle, blocking up the street, to get out of 
the way. The latter personage immediately stopped, got off his dickey, and 
applied personal correction to the impatient tenant of the rival cab. “ Scele- 
rat de coguin,” shouted the cocher of the latter conveniency ; “ since you beat 
my fare, I'll be avenged, and I’ll thrash yours.” Pas plutot dit, que fait; and 
both the gentlemen passengers were so well served out, that they had no rea- 
son to envy one another’s fate. 
“ Ihave got one Tought ”—Handel, whose divine compositions seem to 
have proceeded from a heart glowing with the fire of a seraph, was, notwith- 
standing, what some would cal! rather a gross mortal, since he placed no small 
happiness in good eating and drinking. Having received a present of a dozen 
of superior champagne, he thought the quantity too small to present to his 
friends, and therefore reserved the precious nectar for a private use. Some 
time after, when a party was dining with him, he longed fora glass of his 
choice champagne, but could not easily think of a device for leaving the com- 
pany. Ona sudden he da ing attitude, and, striking his forehead 
with his forefinger, exclaimed, “‘ I have got one tought, I have got one tought !” 
(meaning thought.) The company, imagining that he had gone to commit to 
paper some divine idea, saw him depart with silent admiration. He returned 
to his friends, and very soon had a second, third, and fourth “tought.” <A 
wag, suspecting the frequency of St. Cecilia’s visits, followed Handel to an 
adjoining room, saw him enter a closet, embrace his beloved champa ne, and 
swallow repeated doses. The discovery communicated infinite mirth to the 
company, and Handel's “‘ tought’ became proverbial. 











OTTLED PORT WINE—50 dozen Royal Factory Port, bottled by the Government 
Factory in Uporto. 
100 dozen Grape Juice Port, a rich and fruity wine. 
20 qr casks fine Port. 
Also, old Cognac Brandy and Jamaica Rum in bottles, for sale by 
July 30-tf. A. BININGER & CO.,141 Broadway. 


OARDING AT HOBOKEN.—Mrs. JAMES, formerly of Broadway, Newg York, ac- 

quaints her friends and the public, that she has taken the Pheniz House ai Hobo- 
ken, about three minutes walk from the Ferry, where she has some spacious and airy 
rooms still unoccupied. The situation is remarkably pleasant and healthy, and the 
house commands a splendid view of the harbour Bay, &c , while the proximity of the 
place tothe New York markets enables her to spread her table with the choicest viands 
of the season Terms moderate. July 16-1t. 


LIFTON HOUSE,—NIAGARA FALLS, CANADA,—Is situated near the Ferry in 
front of the Fails, (the site was chosen as giving the best view of both Falls,which 
are seen from every window on the side and front,) is buiit in modern style, with Co- 
lumns and three Piazzas on both fronts, a large Promenade and Observatory on top. 
The interior arrangeinent of Parlors and Bedrooms cannot be surpassed. ‘the Sub- 
scriber, (late of the Eagle,) having leased it for aterm of years, has fitted and furnish- 
ed, and promises that nothing shail be wanting to make it the most desirable stopping 
place at the Falls, and earnestly invites the attention of the public. 
June 11-3m. C. B. GRIFFEN. 











ASTOR HOUSE. 
RICES—LADIES ORDINARY, $2 per day. The apartments devoted to families 
exclusively are spacious and elegant. 
Gentlemen’s Ordinary..........-. epribadebuqeesacte géceue $2 per day. 
Private Parlors, or suites of rooms, with private table... 3 6 
Parlors extra. 
The charges at this Hotel are regular, and no higher than at other first rate Ho‘els. 
HOURS FOR MEALS. 





Breakfast in Ladies and Gentlemen's Ordinaries............ 8 o’clock. 
Dinner in Ladies’ Ordinary.......... 3 

“ Gentlemen’s Ordinary-....... Gnscbsdadbectedscdss 3+ 
Fi Ta asta nneniias whinweteiin iin iil nGnwseevonesaul 6 to 9 
Dt MT dandtbdded tit din cehdd bine dhthneun enemndmeneidl 9 to 12 


These are the regular hours, butif it suits the interest or convenience of our patrons, 
we provide breaktast at auy moment between daylight and dinner-time. Dinners for 
one ormore at any hour In short, we take pleasure in providing for the wants of our 
patrons, without regard to the hour or our own convenience, without ertra charge. 
Gratetul for the liberal patronage which has been givento our establishment, we 
pledge ourselves to keep it ever in order. We shail endeavour, without ceasing, to 
render cverything agreeable to our guests, and respectfully request them to give notice 
ah. 4 negligence. COLEMAN & STETSON. 
une I1-3m. 


ETRENCHMENT THE ORDER OF THE DAY.—The subscriber, with a view of 

meeting the exigencies of the times, has made arrangements whereby he will 
henceforth be enabled to furnish garments of the very best quality, at an immense 
saving from former charges. Having made his purchases exclusively for cash, he is 
determined to compete with the cheapest, (on the ready money principle only) while 
he pledges himself to continue the same observance of elegance an! punctuality, 
which for the last fifteen years have characterized his establishment. Gentlemen are 
referred to the annexed list of p-ices, with the assurance that the articles enumerated 
shall be equal in quatity and style to the most costly. 








Dress Coats, of super wool dyed cloths, from.............-. $18 to 24 
Pants, do SR acacdtcccceascs sue 8 to 10 
Vests, of every fashionable variety,............-. - 350to 5 50 


Gentlemen wishing to furnish thei: own materialscan have their garments made and 
trimmed in the same style of elegance, in proportion to the above. 

N. B —Mr. Babcock, long known as one of the most fashionable cutters, continues in 
the establishment. CHAS. COX, Sign of the Golden Fleece, 

July 16-2m. 61 Nassau-st. near Maiden Lane. 


RANSPARENT WASHABLE WINDOW SHADE MANUFACTOPY, No. 12 Spruce 
Street, New York.—The attention of tke public is solicited by the subscriber to the 
elegant and useful artic'e of household furniture, without which no 100m, however 
well furnished, can be called complete, and which are considered by competent judges, 
to be the most effective ornaments that can be possibly introduced. 
These shades have now been in general use in all climates for more than five years, 
so that experience now proves the fact of their durability ; and that public opinion 1s 
decidedity in their favour is sufficiently shown by the great and constantly increasing 
demand for them. 
The collection now offered to the public comprises every variety everinvented of the 
rea! [ransparent Washable Window Shades; and those articles are wairanted to wash 
weiland easily. and to last with proper usage at least ten years. Their prices, with 
mountings complete. vary from $7 per pair upwards. 
It is necessary to remark that all shades made at this establishment have the subscri- 
ber’s name attached to them. GEORGE PLATT, 12 Spruce street, N Y. 
N.B.—A liberal discount is made where a quantity 1s taken. Mar. 12-tf. 


Dr. ELLIOTT 
OCULIST 
and 
OPHTHALMIC SURGEON. 
261 Broadway, entrance in 
Warren Street. 
Confines iis Practice to 
DISEASES OF THE EYE 








an 
Ophthalmic Surgery in General. 


RANKLIN SALT WATER BATHS, CASTLE GARDEN.—ELIAS THOMAS re- 
spectfully informs the public that he has completed and placed at the above loca- 
tion one of the most extensive and ornamental baths for ladies and gentlemen that 
ever floated on the American waters, planned and built by Mr. Calvin Pollard, and 
adapted to all the purposes of health, recreation and instruction, shower baths upon a 
new and improved construction simple and efficient ; private baths for ladies and gen- 
tlemen of various depth, and an extensive swimming school for boys. The Saloon is 
furnished and conducted by Mr. Oakly, of Brooklyn, professing every comfort and con- 
ven'ence in the refreshing department. Elias Thomas trusts that he has 1edeemed his 
promise to his liberal patrons of last season, and solicits that support from the citizens 
and visiters of New York that his enterprize entitles him to. 

Length of the Gentlemen's Bath, 96 and 49; Ladies Bath, 45 and 49. [June 18-Im. 


Gc ESS.—A German Lady wishes to find an engagement as governess ; she is 
capable to teach German and French. and speaks English fluently ; she will also 
ive instruction in Music, Drawing, and Painting in water Colours and in fancv work 
ould engage !o teach the above branches in a Ladies’ Boarding School, and has no 
objection to go into the country. She might also accept of an engagement as com- 
—— to Ladies going to Europe. Undeniable references will be given. Apply by 
eiter, post-paid, to A.Z., Box No. 81, Lower Post Office, New York. July 2-3t* 


T° AMATEURS OF THE FLUTE.—MR. BAKTON, Pupil of the late celebrated 
Flautist. CHARLES NICHOLSON, having recently arrived from Europe, begs to 
in‘orm the Public. that itis his intention, to devote a portion of his time, in giving in- 
struction on the Flute. according to the system of the above celebrated master. 
ns cme, apply at 77 Chambers-street, Broadway, from the hours of 8 till 2. 

une 25. 


N AGREEABLE RECREATION.—A visit to the extensive grounds at Hoboken, 

the beauties of which have been so highly extolled and which are so liberally 
thrown open to the public, will prove as pleasant an excursion as can be made from 
the city at this season. The walks are row in good order, and the grounds are decked 
with all the luxuriant freshness of an early spring. Nothing can be more gratifying 
to the mind than the contemplation of so charming a scene. April 30-3m* 


OWLAND’S MACASSAR OIL.—A delightfully fragrant preparation for the Hair 
that elicits the most luxuriant growth. Itis an unfailing preventive of baldness 
and bestows a brilliant gloss with atendercy to curl, and isthe only known specific 
capable of sustaining the hair against the effectsof a damp atmosphere or crowded 
rooms. 
Caution—Each bottle of the genuine article is enclosed in a new envelope from stee! 
ov which are the words “* Rowland’s Macassar Oil,” surrounded by a combination of 
beautiful designs, and surmounted by @ portraitof the Queen. Also the signature of 
































the proprietors in red—on the inner side of the label the words Rowland’s Macassar 
Oil are engraved more than 1500 times, containing 29,028 letters. 
Rowland’s Kalydor is an aromatic creamy liquid,the safest and most innoxious pre- 


paration ever known for dissipating tan. pimples, freckles and other cutaneons disor- 
ders, itis highly recommended to gentlemen to use after shaving and will preserve the 
skin soft and white in the most inclement weather. 

Row land’s Odonto is without a rival as a dentrifice, by its purifying and stimulative 
properties it whitens the teeth, strengthens the gums and sweetens the breath. 

As a security against counterfeits a small Jabel is attached to every bottle and box 
of the above articles, bearing the names of the subscribers who are the Agents for 





as he was an hour and twenty-five minutes ago exactly, in his furze bush in 


Messrs. A Roland & Son. DODGE, CUMMING & CO., New York. 











GLOBE HOTEL.—F. BLANCARD respectfully informs his ; nd ti i 
that the newly erected, and purpose- 
ly adapted to ropean plan of accommodation, is now opened for the reception, 
of company. rooms have newly fitted up, with new furniture of the most 
modern style, and no ex has been promote the comfort of his guests, 
pre-eminent for convenience, as families, and persons desirous of accom. 
unconn with regular boarding, may have suits of apartments, and diet 
furnished therein, at all times, and in any manner agreeable to theirtaste. The best 
rei are alwaysin attendance, and English and foreign languages spoken in 
e house. 
To this establishmentthere is a Restaurant, where the best provisions of the market 
will be served up, on the most approved and fashionable styleof French and English 
cookery. The choicest wines at reasonable prices. 
In connection with the Hotelis an extensive Bathing establishment, on New street 
open at all seasonable hours for the use of his guests. . 
The location of the Hotel is admirably suited to busi or pl e, being within 
two minutes walk of Wall-street,the Public offices,andthe Battery, tne most airv and 
healthful walk in the we § R F 
The Proprietor,gratefully acknowledging the many favors he has heretofore receiy- 
ed from his patrons, assures them that he will avoid no pains to accommodate such as 
may grant him a call in any — of expense or economy, that may be best suited to 
their wishes. 66 Broadway, New York. 


STEAM BETWEEN NEW YORK AND BRISTOL. 
TS STEAM SHIP GREAT WESTERN, Lieutenant J. Hosken, R.N., commander, 
The abeve Steam Ship, having been completely overhauled, new coppered, and 
put in the best order in every respect, wil her regu!ar voyages on the 2nd 
of April next, on which day she will sail from Bristol for this port. In order the better 
to accommodate tl.e Liverpool] trade, it has been determined that she shall make alter- 
nate voyages between New York and Liverpool, and New York and Bristol. Her sail- 
ing days for the year from each port are appointed as follows 
From New York. From England. 

28th of April for Liverpool. 2d of April from Bristol. 

16th of June for Bristol. 2ist of May from Liverpool. 

llth of August for Liverpool. 16th of July from Bristol. 

29th of Sept. for Bristol. 3rd of Sept. from Liverpool 
. Lid. + pel for Liverpool. . ‘ ‘ 22d of Drove from —. 

or freight or passage, or any other information, apply person , or by letter, to 
Jan. 29, tf. 7 RICHARD IRVIN, 98 Front st 


BRITISH AND NORTH AMERICAN ROYAL MAIL STEAM SHIPs, 


F 1200 TONS AND 440 HORSE POWER EACH.—Under Contract with the Lords 
of the Admiralty.— Will sail from Liverpool and Boston via Halifax, xs follows :~ 
From Liverpool, From Boston, 




















Caledonia, E.G. Lott, Commander April 19, May 16. 

Acadia, Riery, do May 4, June 1, 

Columbia, Judkins, do May 19, June 16, 

Britannia, J. Hewitt, do June 4, July 2, 

Caledonia, E.G. Lott, do June 19, July 16, 

Acadia, Riery, do July 5, ug. 1, 
Passage Money—From Boston to Live pool,..... Essdn ao siesadepeidecescene $135 
be 66 Dk ckaketineecnsadspesidnen messesecse $90 


These ships carry experienced Surgeons. No Berth secured until paid for. 

Note—All letters and news oe se must pass through the Post Office. Merchandise 

and specie (except for os expenses) shipped under the name of luggage, will be 

charged as freight and liable to Custom House regulations. 

Specie taken on freight. Apply to BARCLAY & LIVINGSTON, 
ay 21 % Broad-street. 


STEAM NAVIGATION BETWEEN ANTWERP AND NEW YORK 
ViA SOUTHAMPTON, (Eng.) 
B= STFAMER BRITISH QUEEN, M. M. Keane, commander. The above 
splendid steamer being in the best order in every respect, the days of her depar- 
ture forthe year from each port have been fixed as follows :— 
From New York. From Antwerp. From Southampton. 
On 7th June, 1842. On 4th May, 1842. On 7th May, 1842. 
7th Aug., ” 7th July, ” 10th July, ” 
7th Oct., ” 7th Sept., ” 10th Sept.,” 
Price of passage, meals not included, to Southampton or Antwerp $70; Steward’s 
fees $262}. Meals willbe served on the plan of a continental hotel, in the best 
manner and at fixed and moderate prices, passengers being only charged when par- 
taking of the same. 
The price of fy to either of the above ports can also be engaged if preferred 
with meals, and Steward’s fees included for $97 62}, exclusive of wines. 
An experienced Surgeon accompanies the ship. 
For freight, passage, or any further information, apply to 
May 7-6in, H.W. T. & H. MALI, Agents. 41 Beaver street. 


PACKETS FOR HAVRE. (Second Line.) 

a Suigeet ete Line willhereafter leave New York on the ist, and Havre on the 

16th of each month as follows: 

From New York From Havre 

istJan. May and Sept. Utica, F. Hewitt, master, 16th Feb. June, and Oct., 

Ist Feb, June and Oct. St. Nicholas,(new) J B. Pell, master,i6th March July,and Nov. 

Ist March, Julyand Nov. Oneida,(uew) J. Funk,master, 16th April,Aug.,and Dec. 

IstApril, Aug.and Dec. _ Baltimore, E. Funk, master, 16th May. Sept., and Jan 

The accommodations of these ships are not surpassed, combining allthat may be re- 

quired for comfort. The oe of cabin passage is $100. Passengers will be supplied 

with every requisite, with the exceptionof wines and liquors. Goods intended for 

these vessels will be forwarded by the subscribers,free trom any other thanthe expen- 

ses actually incurred onthem. For freightor passage, applyto 

BOYD & HINCKEN, Agents, No. 9 Tontine Building, New York. 
BONNAFFE & Co., Agents, Havre. 


NEW YORK AND HAVRE PACKETS. 
Union Line—To sail from New York on the 8th, 16th, and 24th, and from Havre on 
the Ist, 8th, and 24th of every month, as follows, viz. : 

















Ships. Masters. Days of oes from New-}Days of Sailing from Havre 
fork. 

Argo, |C. Anthony,jr |March 8, July 8, Nov. S/Apri] 24, Aug. 24, Dec. 24 
Francois ler, |Ainsworth, - me * BW “ J6[May 1, Sept. 1, Jan. 1 
Burgundy, |D. Lines, .  -, Ge >) i 8, * 8 “ 8 
Emerald, |Howe April 8, Aug. 8, Dec t] * &%, * 94, “ % 
Rhone, J. A. Wotton, | “ 16, “ 16,  “1€lJune 3, Oct. 1, Feb. 1 
Ville deLyon, (C. Stoddard, og *§ Bi. oa 6, 8 “« 8 
Albany, |Watson, May 8, Sept. 8, Jan. 5] *“* 24, * 24, “ 24 
Silvie DeGrasse,, L Weiderhold!} ** 16, ‘* 16, *“ J€lJuly 1, Nov. 1, March 1 
Louis Philippe, |J. Castoff, ne. “Siew  * wt Ba 8, » * § 
Duch d’Orleans,|A. Richardson,|June 8, Oct. 8, Feb. | “* 24, “ 24, ‘ 24 
Sully, kag son} *“* 16, “ 16, ‘* 16/Aug i, Dec. J, April 1 
lowa, W.W. Pell. S Fe,” ~. ie 2 eee > » “* § 


, , J 
These vessels are all of the first class and -—_ commanded, with superior and elegant 
accommodations for passengers, comprising all that may be required for comfort and 
convenience. J 

The price of passage to Havre is fixed at $100 without wines, which will be furnished 
by the Steward on board, when required, at reasonable prices. 

C. BOLTON, FOX & LIVINGSTON, 22 Broad-st. 
WM. WHITLOCK, Jr., 46 South-st. 


NEW YORK AND LONDON PACKETS. 


This line of packets will hereafter be composed of the following ships, which will 
succee.! each other in the order in which they are named, sailing punctually from New 
York and Portsmouth on the Ist, 10th, and 20th, and from Londcn onthe 7th, 17th, and 
27th of every month throughout the year, viz :— 








Ships. Masters. Days of Sailing from New| Days of Sailing from 

. York. London. 7 
St. James, |W. H Sebor, |Jan. 1, May 1, Sept. 1/Feb. 17, June 17, Oct. 17 
Montreal, S. B. Griffing, oo. * 1, ~ a a | (ee 
Gladiator, \T. Britton, “gm, “ 2, “ 20, March7, July 7, Nov. 7 
Mediator, \J.M.Chadwick|Feb. 1, June 1, Oct. 1) “ 17, % 47, “ 17 
Wellington, D. Chadwick, om, * 30, ST he. wie FF 
Quebec, IF H Hebard, * 20, * 920, ** 20 April 7, Aug. 7, Dec. 7 
Philadelphia, |Hovey, March 1, July 1, Nov. 1) ** 17, * 47, “ 17 
Samson, |Smith, o 1 * 6, ©. ie, ey Oe. BT, % 88 
HendrickHudson E. E Morgan, | ‘* 20, “ 20, ‘* 20 May 7, Sept. 7, Jan. 7 
Ontario, H. Huttleston, April 1, Aug. 1, Dec. 1; * 17, * 17, “ 17 
Toronto, R. Grisivold, “HM, * BH, a a om, | 8 
Westminster, G. Moore, opm, *- © “ 20)June 7, Oct. 7, Feb. 7 


These ships are all of the first class, about 700 tons burthen, and are commanded by 
able and experienced navigators. G:eat care will be taken that the Beds, Stores, &c., 
are of the best description. The price of cabin passage is now fixed at $100, outward, 
for each adult, and children half price, without wines and liquors of any description. 
Neither the captain nor owners of these pack ets will be responsible for any letters, par- 
cels, or packets, sent by them, unless regular Bills of Lading are signed therefore. Ap- 
ply to JOHN GRISWOLD, 70 South street, or 
GRINNELL, MINTURN & Co.,134 Front st. 











NEW YORK AND LIVERPOCL PACKETS.—NEW PLAN. 


The Proprietors of the several Lines of Packets between New York and Liverpool, 
have arranged for their sailing from each port on the Ist, 7th, 13th, 19th and 25th of 
every month ; the ships to succeed each other in the following order, viz *— 














Ships, Captains. (Days of Sailing from New es —— from 
Tork. e verpool. 

Patrick Henry, |J.C. Delano, [July 7, Nov. 7, Mar. 7/Aug. 25, Dec. 25, April 25 

. y ’ “ lo , § 
oe pmee yp ts e . = # Hae oa . Jan, 1, May ‘ 

ort merica,|A. B. Lowber ’ , o on 
Roscius, J. Collins, °| “ 5, “ 9, “ SH 13, 33, a 
Europe, A.C. Marshall,/Aug. 1, Dec. 1, April . - = . 19, . - 
Independence, |Nye, yi ’ ’ 
Shetheid, F FP Allen, «13, “ 13,  1310ct. 1, Feb. 1, June ! 
New York, Cro r “ 19, “ 19, “ 49) 7, ‘ 7, “ j 
Siddons, Cob * id “ 25, “ 25, ie 1) “ 13, “ 13, fe s 
Cambridge, Barstow, Sept.1,Jan. 1, May J) ** 19, * 19, ‘ 19 
Roscoe, H.Huttleson,| “ 7, “ 7 “ 7% 25,“ 6%, * 
S. Whitney, |Thompson, “ oe - 1% > oo Nov. 1, March 1, July 7 
Columbus Cole, “ 19, ’ ae - «18 
Sheridan," Depeyster, “To eee, ee ee a, ° 
South America, | Bailey, yet. 1, Feb. 1, June 3} “ 19, & Ze 95 
G. Washington,|A. Burrows, | ‘ 7, i. ee * 25, ou Aue 1 
United States, |Britton, - +i ” 13, os see 1, April 3, Aus: 7 
England, |B. L. Waite, «19, a eee ae 11 
Garrick, ISkiddy, wh, FO SRLS BAB 13 
Oxford, \J. Rathbone, |Nov.1, March 1,July 1) “ 19, 19 re 


These ships are all of the first class, and ably commanded. with elegant accommo} 
dations for passengers. The price of passage from New York to Liverpool is fxed at 
$100, without wines or Maer. and from Liverpool to New York at 25 guineas includ 
ing wines stores, and bedding. Slidtees 

Neither the captains nor owners of these ships will be respons! ¥le for any e . , 
parcels, or packages sent by them, unless regular bills of lading ave signed therefol 

Avents for ships Oxford, North America Europe, Columbus, South America, ma KA » 
New York, and Cambridge, GOODHUE & Co.. or C.H MARSHALL, N. 
BARING, BROT —- & Co., Liverpool. 

s for ships S. Whitney, Virginian. Sheffield, anc Vnited States, 
— 2 ee ROBERT KERMIS. N.Y. 
T. & I. SANDS & Co.., Liverpool. 
Agents for ships Patrick Henry, Independence, Roscoe, and George Washington, 
GRINNELL, MINTURN & Co., 78 South-st., N.Y. 
WILDES, PICKERSGILL & Co., Rumford-st., Liverpoo! 
Agents for ships Roscius, Siddons, Sheridan and Garrick, ‘ : 
E. K. COLLINS & Co., New York. 
WM. & JAS. BROWN & Co., Liverpo® 





Feb. 5-ly-e.o.w. 
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7 1842. She Albion. 377 , 
‘ — — = — —— 
{ ; 
: INTELLIGEN | 
) POLITICAL DEPARTMENT AND GENERAL CE. | 
; ———— en oe —. 
. DINNER TO SIR ALLAN MACNAB. have now the gratification of publicly declaring in England that no service | mination would henceforth be made between that portion of the Ameriean con- ' 
, At the entertainment given by the British American Association to Col. Sir could have been more difficult, more dangerous, or more gallantly performed | tinent under the British sway, which had always honourably maintained ite 
. A. Macnab, at the Thatched horee Tavern, St. James’s-street, on Friday even- than the destruction of a vessel employed to succour and sustain those who } faith, performed all its obligations, preserved its credit, established its probity, 
1 ing, July 15, covers were laid for nearly 100 gentlemen. were in arms against Her Majesty ; and I well know that I express the senti- and sustained its character, from those portions of. the same continent where 
The Duke of Richmond, who filled the chair, was supported on the right by ments of the people of Canada when I state that they look forward with in- | the dishonest doctrines of repudiation had been boldly proclaimed. (Cheers. } 
‘ Sir A. Macnab, Sir F. Burdett, Bart., M.P. ; the Right Hon. Sir G. Murray, | tense anxiety to see the loyalty and gallantry of Captain Drew generously re- | Every loan hitherto raised in Great Britain, for whatever part of America, had 
) Sir D. Macdougall, Sir John Osborn, Bart.; Sir R. Barclay, Bart.; Sir J. warded. [Loud cheers.] They feel that he, in an hour of grave emergency, | been confounded under the common name of American security ; and Canada 
Duke, M.P.; Mr. Masterman, M.P. ; and on the left by Lord Aylmer, the Earl rendered them a great and important service, which as loyal and honest men | had not only just cause of complaint for this mistake, but had suffered most se~ i 
of Dunmore, Lord Dunboyne, Sir P. Maitland, Sir W. Ogilvie, Bart. ; Sir they never can forget or too highly appreciate. [Cheers ] Gentlemen, Upper | verely from the delinquenc es of others, and from a supposed participation im ' 
Francis B. Head, Bart. ; Sir J. Hay, Bart.; Sir G. Jackson, and James Hol- Canada is a country that requires nothing but a healthy population to make it | the principles of repudiation,which she utterly denounced and abhorred.(Cheers. ) 
i ford, Esq. one of the finest countries in the world. We have long felt the want of po- | It was, therefore, fervently to be hoped, that as the current of emigration had , 
Sir R. Broun officiated as vice-president. pulation, and there is no portion of the world whence we so naturally or ear- | been fully restored to Canada, the free investment of Sritish capital would as ; 
: Among the other distinguished persons present were—IJ.ord Winterton, Mr. | nestly desire to receive that population as from our beloved fatherland. I was certainly follow. The special object of his mission to England was the ; 
4 Malcomb, Mr. Sheriff, Mr. Andrews, Mr. snecetiy Mr. Archibald, Mr. Tul- | therefore delighted, on my arrival in this country, to find an association had | tion of emigration to the magnificent province of Canada. It was certainly = } 
loch, Mr Urquhart, Mr. Ross; Drs. Bell, Ifill, Mortimer, and Chisholme ; been formed, and was fast ripening into maturity, which, if carried into success- | source of unbounded gratification to know that he had secured the support and 
Captain Randolph, R.N.; Captain Moorsom, Captain Kerr, Mr. Bukerfield, | f¥! operation, will confer incalculable benefit both upon Canada and the parent | co-operation of so large a portion of the British nobility and people to aid im ' 
Mr. Dodd, M.P.; Mr. O. Gore, M.P.; Mr. Baldwin, M.P. ; Mr. Ogden, At- | St#te. My services having been solicited by this association for so desirable a this great undertaking. It had always appeared to him, and it had been great- 
torney-General for Eastern Canada, General Alexander, Captain Drew, R.N. ; | Purpose, I did not hesitate one moment in granting them, undertaking to carry | ly deplored in Canada, that hitherto emigration had been voluntary an unaided, 
Dr. Rolph, Mr. Walter, Mr. H. Hughes, &c. out to the utinost of my power the general improvement of the country, and | and that no scheme of colonization had ever been attempted. A combinatiom 
Letters were announced from the Marquis of Huntly, the Marquis of Bute, | Promote as far as possible the welfare of the people who shall settle in the | comprehending the extensive landowners in Canada—those deeply interested 
the Earl of Gosford, Lords Macdonald, Prudhoe, and Seaton, Sir G. Cockburn, | Provinces of British North America. [Cheers.] In taking farewell, my Lord | in the removal of the surplus population from their densely peopled estates im. 
Sir H. Douglas, Sir J. Macdonnell, Sir J. Kempt, and Sir A Maclaine, express- Duke and Gentlemen, of the just and generous people of this country, it will, | this kingdom—with the aid of a portion of the unemployed capital of the mex 
ing their regret that absence from town on previous engagements prevented | " !ny return to Canada, be no less my duty than my great pleasure and delight | cantile and commercial ciasses, would supply very great and most important 
, them from being present. ; to recount to my fellow-countrymen the numerous marks of kindness and at- | desiderata. In the hope that such a combination could be advantageously ef- 
The dinner, with all its adjuncts, displayed great taste and magnificence. tention I have received at your hands, and I can only add my sincere hope that fected, it had afforded him much pleasure to find that a powerful association 
The Rev. Dr. Worthing said grace. the glorious connexion between Great Britain and her North American colonies had been formed on these principles, and contemplating these objects, and 
After the cloth had been removed, may continue as long as the waters run and the grass grows. I beg again to | trusting that their well-directed exertions might prove serviceable to the mo- 
The noble Cuairman gave in succession the usual loyal toasts :—‘ Her Ma- thank you most sincerely for the honour you have done me, and beg to drink all | ther country and the colony, he looked with intense anxiety to its success. The 
jesty the Queen,” “The Queen Dowager,” * His Royal Highness Prince Al- | Your good healths. [Loud cheers.) _ ae noble lord the Secretary of the Colonies, in one of his lucid and powerful de- 
bert,” and “Albert, Prince of Wales, and the rest of the Royal Family,” The next toast given from the chair was ‘“ The Duke of Wellington—the | spatches to the Governor of New Brunswick, equally applicable to Canada, had 
which were dronk with three times three. man who is net only an honour to the House of Peers but to the country that | thus happily expressed himself :—* Fully agreeing with you, that the estab~ 
In proposing the next toast, gave him birth.” [Loud cheers. ] lishment of a class of landowners possessed of capital, applicable to the cultiva- 
> The Duke of Ricumonp said he felt persuaded that every one he had the “The Duke of Wellington and the House of Peers.” [Three times three.] | tion of the land and tothe employment of labour, would conduce to the rapid 
‘ honour to address must be well aware of how great importance it was that a The Cuatrman said the next toast he had to propose was the health of an growth and to the solid prosperity of the colony, I yet think that the object is 
great country like this should have a navy to protect its commerce and defend individual and of a body of men for whom he certainly entertained very great | one not likely to be effected by the direct interference of Her Majesty’s Go- 
its colonies. They all knew the distinguished service the navy had rendered | Tespect, and who, in his humble opinion, were of the greatest importance to the | vernment. All which it appears to me that the Government can do towards i} 
: in the late war ; in fact, they only eeenad to conquer because they had left none country. He meant “ Sir Francis Burdett and the House of Commons.” | promoting the colonization of New Brunswick is by placing a moderate price 4 
‘ towards its close to dispute our supremacy. [Cheers.] He himself had the (Loud cheers.) No one could hear the name of Sir F. Burdett pronounced | upon the public lands, and rendering their acquisition easy, by circulating also : 
honour to be in the army once ; and, surrounded as he now was by so many without associating with it the character of a true English country gentleman. | correct information concerning the colony, so that parties may judge of the i 
- gallant officers who had served in the Peninsula, it would be unbecoming in (Cheers.) Perhaps it might be thought by some unfortunate for him that he | means which it affords for the profitable employment of capital ; and as regards 
him to dilate on their claims to the warm gratitude of their fellow-countrymen. | ¥@s !n the habit of mixing so much with English country gentlemen ; but he the lower orders, by regulating their conveyance to the colony without the ' 
But this he would say, turning to those bright pages of our history which de- felt convinced that class formed the link which bound society together in this undue enhancement of its cost. The rest must be left to the inducements : 
tailed the splendid achievements of the Duke of Wellington's army, he defied | ©°¥"try (cheers) : and when an English country gentleman performed his du-| which the natural resources and advantages of the colony may present ; im ‘ 
them to point out one where the name of Sir George Murray was not em- | "ss by attending meetings at which his presence might be useful, and by do- | short, to the operation of private interest.” On these just and natural prinei- : 
; blazoned. [Cheers.] As the senior officer present, he was delighted to see | !"8 his utmost to see that his neighbours and labourers were well provided for, | ples it did appear to him that an extensive scheme of colonization could be ef- 
. him. It was his good fortune to know him in early life, and receive numerous what character could be more estimable, what more useful to the country at fectively and most profitably carried out. (Cheers.) 
: acts of kindness from his hands ; he felt, therefore, the greatest gratification in large! He gave “‘ Sir Francis Burdett, as a country gentleman,” and he would “« Westward the tide of empire holds its sway, 
? coupling his name with the toast he was about to give :—‘ Sir George Murray hold him up as an example for others to follow. (Loud cheers.) He was glad “ The first four acts already past, 
and the Navy and Army.” (Drunk with all the honours ) to see him present on that occasion, and he hoped his gallant friend Sir Allan “s The fifth shall close the drama and the day, 
Sir G. Murray said he rose, with the greatest pleasure, to offer his best ac- Macnab would not forget, on his return, to say that he had been supported “Time's noblest offspring is his last.”—(Cheers.) 
: knowledgments for the toast which had been just drunk. It complimented both | °”. the right hand by the representative of the country gentlemen of England. Mr. H. Hucues proposed the next toast. He had not the slightest idea 
services, which he was happy at all times to see closely and intimately con- (Cheers. ) ' ; , that that honour would have fallen upon him; but, associated as he had been 
e nected on such occasions as the present, having himself had the happiness to lhe toast having been drunk with three times three, with the auspicious engagements of that day, it was extremely gratifying, and 


Sir F. Burvert in acknowledging the compliment said, that nothing could highly flattering to his feelings, that he should be allowed to take so public @ 


see them also intimately and closely connected in carrying on the wars of the | 
country. What was the reward which most gratified the breast of a soldier? | be more gratifying to him than the assurance conveyed in the terms employed 
v. It was that which they had just bestowed on the British army—the commenda- | by the noble Duke, and in the reception of the toast itself, that in the opinion 
tion and applause of their fellow-citizens. He alluded with more particular | of his fellow-countrymen he had not failed to discharge those duties which pro- 


satisfaction to that kind of reward upon the present occasion, because he had perly belonged to that class with which his name had been so honourably as- 


part in their proceedings. (Cheers.) The hon. and learned gentleman whose | 
name stood at the head of the toast was the particular friend of their most dis- : 
: 


tinguished guest, Sir. Allan Macnab. Cordially attached to British interests 
he had always shown himself anxiously desirous to maintain and promote the 














d the happiness to see near him on the right hand of the chair an Hon and Gal- sociated. But this he would say, every man in this country, every honest, connection between the mother aw and her mes a cotenien. Hat 
oY lant countryman of his (Sir A. Macnab,) who had earned for himself in the | true-hearted Englishman, whatever his rank or occupation, was entitled, in he was so well known, and his services were so well appreciated, that he was 
a field a share in that high reward which they bestowed upon military merit. | his view, to the highest respect as an upright member of the great community; sure he need say nothing more in his praise than propose his name to their ac- 
[Cheers.] At atrying and critical moment of affairs in one of the most im- | "Or did he esteem any man from the station he might hold as the less or more ceptance ; he therefore begged leave to give “ Mr. Attorney-General Ogden 
portant members of the British empire, finding himself in a high and dis‘in- respectable on that account. (Cheers.) The tendency of meetings of this and the bar of Canada. y , | 
guished civil situation as Speaker of the House of Assembly to which he be- | 8°rt, independently of the main object in view,was to promote and fortify them- The toast was drunk with great enthusiasm. : st. : ‘ ” 
- longed, of itself a sufficient mark of the high esteem in which he was held by | 8¢!ves in those great principles which constituted, notwithstanding what had | _, The Duke of Ricumoxn then proposed, The Highland Chiefs and Clans ; 
his fellow-citizens, he relinquished his civil appointments the moment danger recently occurred, the main characteristics of Englishmen—the all-prevailing Mr. Burge, and the West India Colonies ,, ete distingelnas. wisthegs 
- approached, and rushing into the field achieved one of those glorious exploits | !ove of justice, which while maintaining their own rights and liberties threw a who have honoured them with their presence, and several other toasts; aftex 
4 which they all so well remembered, and which was of such especial value at | generous protection over others who were struggling for their indepen- which the company separated, shortly before 1 o'clock. 
l the moment when it occurred. [Loud cheers.] He would not dwell on that | dence. 
4 topic, because his anxious wish, his sincere hope was, that his Gallant Friend The Duke of Ricumonp then gave ‘The Health of Sir C. Bagot and the Kinpervial Parliantent 
. would never be again called into military service. Such circumstances as had North American Colonists,” wishing not only prosperity to his government, 
s required him to gird on his sword would never, he trusted, be again beheld in | but also to every individual who lived under his administration. (Three times POLICY OF THE LATE GOVERNMENT. 
4 that happy country to which he was now about to return. The Canadas, he | three.) House of Commons, July 6. 
H hoped, would never be disturbed again by civil discord—the worst of all evils Sir D. Macnoucate proposed “ The Health of the Militia and Loyal V olun- During the adjourned debate on Mr. Wallace’s amendment to the Commit- 
4 that could fall on a country, or by the restlessness of individual neighbours, | teers of Canada,” avowing it as his opinion that the militia of Nova Scotia and | tee of Supply, respecting the distress of the country, 
1 who were less excusable, because they had no kind of support from the Go- the North American provinces would, under a proper organization, be fully Lord PALMERSTON regretted that, owing to the manner in which Mr. 
Mf vernment of the states to which they belonged. (Cheers.] Brighter days sufficient to defend themselves against any enemies that might threaten | Wallace’s motion was framed, he could not vote in favour of it ; but, at the ’ 
id were opening for the Canadas, and he hoped yet to live to see them making | them. In support of this opinion he triumphantly appealed to the exploits | same time, he must say that the government, instead of sitting by with apathe- ' 
; rapid strides in that prosperity which he most sincerely wished them to enjoy, performed with his volunteers by their distinguished guest, Sir Allan | tic indifference, expecting a miraculous interposition of Providence, should at ; 
oe because, having himself had the happiness of being some time among them, he Macnab. once turn its attention to finding some practical mode of alleviating the suf- 4 
never should forget the kindness, hospitality, loyalty, and the many excellent I'he toast was drunk with great cordiality. ferings of the people. The remedy forthe distress of the country might, be 
qualities which distinguished the whole of the inhabitants. _Mr. Urquuarr then proposed “* The Health of Captain Drew, who signalized | contended, be found at once in a reduction of the duty on corn, and in @ re 
ai Captain Drew said, he felt it the highest compliment that could be paid to himself so much in the affair of the Caroline.” duction of the duty on sugar. The late government were charged with pre- 
» him to be thought worthy on such an occasion to return thanks on behalf of the Phe Duke of Ricumonp, before the toast was drunk, also took the opportu- | venting an advantageous commercial intercourse with France in consequence 
= navy. (Cheers. ] nity of pronouncing a high eulogium onthe gallantry and prowess of that dis- | of their acting upon an enlarged view of European policy ; but those who made 
A The noble Cuatrman next rose to propose the health of that gallant and dis- tinguished officer. that charge were little cognisant of the commercial jealousy entertained, not 
tinguished individual who sat on his right hand. He felt that they owed him a] Captain Drew, who was most enthusiastically cheered, in brief and extreme- | only by the people, but by the leading political characters in France—a jealousy 
’ debt of gratitude which it was not easy for this country to repay. [Cheers.] | !y modest terms acknowledged the compliment. He expressed his great obli- | which had operated in defeating the efforts of the present government in con 
17 In times of no ordinary difficulty and danger he came forward with all the in- | gations forthe kind and partial manner in which Sir A. Macnab had spoken of | cluding such a treaty. The noble lord then alluded to Africa, India, and Chi- 
27 fluence of his personal character—an influence which could not have been him, and, although the speech of his distinguished friend might lead them to | na. In those places, he stated, a great field for our commercce was openes? 
7 gained if his neighbours had not well known that he eminently deserved it—he | Suppose that as yet he had received no reward for his services, he begged to | up, notwithstanding what had been said on the other side as to the effect which 
87 came forward, resisted and overthrew the unfortunate outbreak which took | assure them that he had conferred upon him a very great reward in the appro- | the foreign policy of the late Ministry was likely to produce upon our comrmer- 
7 place in Canada. [Cheers.] He called it outbreak, because he thought they bation of so distinguished a company as the present—as high a compliment as | cial relations with those parts of the world. [“ Oh, oh i” and ironical cheers 
ul would agree with him that in meeting upon such an occasion as the present to he could be paid for all he was enabled to perform. (Cheers) But, if that | In the great measure respecting Affghanistan [‘* Oh, oh !" and ironical cheers, | 
"3 do honour to Sir Allan Macnab they ought not to say anything in that room | Was not enough, he might say his services had also been appreciated and ac- | —yes, in that measure, notwithstanding the opinions which had been expressed 
17 which could arouse any feeling of hostility on the part of any individual. knowledged by his most gracious Sovereign. He could not conceive a higher | to the contrary {renewed cries of “ Oh, oh !"] avast and important field had 
«! [Cheers ] He must, however, say, that he thought he had some right to com- compliment. This gratified his ambition and left him nothing to complain of. | been opened for our commerce in these extensive regions watered by the Indus 
by plain of the course which had been taken by his gallant friend Sir George Mur- (Cheers.) If on any future occasion his services should be required, the | (cheers, and counter-cheers,] and the advantages gained there would be found 
C., ray, who, profiting by his experience in the Peninsula, and availing himself of | approbation of such a company as the present would greatly stimulate him | by the present Government, if no attempt were made to alter the position 
~ the secret advantage the British always took of the French by breaking ground, | to still greater exertions in defence of Her Majesty and her dominions. (Loud | which their predecessors had gained for them. [* Oh, oh!” cheers, and lavgh- 
are had said a great deal of what should have been left for him in proposing this chee rs.) . ter.] Yes, ifthe present Government did not abandon the position which their 
\p- toast. (A laugh.) But it had been received in a manner which showed that The Duke of Ricumonp next proposed ‘* The Health of Dr Rolph, and suc- | predecessors had obtained for them, great advantages would be secured to the 
nothing was required from him, either to heighten the compliment which had | cess to his mission in furtherance of emigration.” country. [Renewed cheers and laughter ] He could not, however, believe 
- been paid, or add to the enthusiasm with which Englishmen upon such an occa- Dr. Rouru said, that he felt deeply indebted to his Grace for the very flat- | that the Government would abandon those advantages, for one of their first 
sion would always welcome the gallant and brave defenders of their country. tering manner in which he had been pleased to propose his health, and to the | acts of Indian policy was to write to Lord Auckland to continue him as the Go- 
mr [Cheers ] Having for the last three days been engaged attending and speak- company for the responsive enthusiasm with which it had been received. His | vernor-General. [** Oh, oh!”] Was not that request made ’ If that wae 


of ing at very large meetings, he really felt himself little competent satisfactorily | first success and subsequent influence. he could not forget, had arisen from his | not an approval of the Indian policy of the late Government, and a determina- 
to discharge the duties of the office he had undertaken ; but he felt the utmost | attendance at the great northern meeting at Inverness in 1839, at which his | tion to follow it out, what else could be ? [‘* Oh, oh!” and loud ironical cheers, 
: satisfaction in proposing the health of their distinguished guest, and he hoped | Grace had presided with his usual effect. (Cheers.) It was indeed a most | and counter-cheers.] Did the right hon. baronet dispute that? Did he deny 








125 when he returned to Canada he would assure the loyal inhabitants there that gratifying circumstance to him, that his gallant friend Sir A. Macnab, whom, | that a letter was written by the President of the Board of Control, requesting 
1 Englishmen looked upon them as fellow-subjects, fellow-countrymen, and bro- | for years past, he had earnestly urged to visit Great Britain, had been received | of Lord Auckland to continue in the Governor-Generalship? The doing of 
3 thers, whose paramount duty it was to cultivate warm feelings of good will to- |} with so much respect on his arrival, and with such warm demonstrations of re- | that was a proof that the Indian policy of the late Government was approved " 
19 wards each other [cheers]; that Englishmen felt they were one and all in the gard on his departure. On his ownreturu to Canada, on each successive oc- | of by the present. [* No, no.”] Notwithstanding the taunts of hon gentle 
| enane Boat 5 and, whatever enemy might arise to threaten or to assail them, | casion, during the last three years, he had earnestly endeavoured to convince | men opposite, he could not think it otherwise. [Loud cheers from the Oppo 
> : oe tiny maintain their cause, Englishmen woul protect and defend | the warm-hearted inhabitants of that splendid colony, that the great bulk of the | sition benches. ] India, then, he would say, in spite of the taunts of those 
13 them, Englishmen would compliment and reward those who did their Canadian | people of the united kingdom felt the deepest interest in their welfare and | who knew but little of the matter, opened a new field for the resources of thie 
19 brethren service ; for in so doing they supported the flag of England, under prosperity. It wastrue, and much to be deplored, that at the period when, | country. The late Government had in that quarter established civilization in- 
= which Nelson triumphed and Wellington conquered. (Loud cheers ] under misguided impulses, an attempt was made to bring about a separation | stead of anarchy, and if the position which we had acquired there were pro- 
7 lhe toast was drunk with three times three and one cheer more. from Great Britain, there were not wanting individuals in this country to justi- | perly maintained [‘* Oh, oh !”'}—yes, he contended, that if the position which 
. ” . bey ty Thee to respond to the toast, was a with loud and fy that insane and treasonable effort, who even wished the British soldiery de- | the late Government had acquired there were maintained, a vast field would be 
4 rs _ es . : me 1€ gallant officer spoke as follows :—My Lord Duke and | feated, and anticipated with delight the dismemberment of the empire. Hap- | opened for our produce. [** Oh, oh !”” and cheers} The operations which 
4 ventlemen, the flattering manner in which you have proposed my health, and | pily they were but few in number, insignificant in character, and contemptible {the late Government had begun in China {loud laughter, cheers, and cries of 
7 the enthusiasm with which it has been received by so distinguished a company | ininfluence. The great body of the British people felt, that if England lost her | ** Oh, oh!""}—yes, the operations which they had begun in China would a'se 
: ae want, demand my le omg gratitude. I hope, powers r no mon will colonies, or was prepared to abandon them, she would be, what she would | lead to a great extension of the commercial resources of this country. The 7 
mo} leve that 1 am vain enough to suppose, that any services which I may have | then certainly deserve to be, but a colony herself (Cheers.) Better | right hon. baronet at the head of the Home Department had warned them of 
lat rendered either to the colony from which [ came, or the empire of which it | prospects however, had since dawned on Canada: she had come out of a se-| the danger which would be incurred by undertaking a war with 300,000,000 
ud- forms a part, could possibly entitle me to this highly flattering mark of yourre- | vere and trying ordeal not only unscathed, but triumphant. So cheering in- | of me n (hear, hear,] but the danger had not yet been found. The entire dithi 
ers gard. I therefore merely consider myself on the present occasion as the for- | deed, had her altered prospects become, that not only did those of our fellow- | culty which had been found as yet in carrying on the war was to find troops 
for tunate individual in whose person a well-merited compliment is intended to be | couutrymeu who now left the shores of Great Britain for the American conti- | sufficient to garrison the places which had been conquered. [‘‘ Oh, oh !” and 
me, paid to the loyalty and devotion of the people of Wanada. [Cheers.] It cer- | nent give Canada the preference, but those who had taken up their abode in | laughter.) ‘The 300,000,000 of men who were then held out as a threat serv 
tainly will be most cheering and gratifying to the inhabitants of that country | the United States were returning by thousands to the peaceful sway of their | ed ‘rather to show what this country was able to effect, than to prove tha 
to find that five of their former governors not Only continue to take a lively in- | beloved monarch, again to live Gader the protecting influence of the British | there was any fear of danger in undertaking the war. He [Lord Palmerston) 1g 
terest in their welfare, but are at all times ready and willing to do them any | flag. (Loud cheers.) During the present year it had come to his personal | had last year been shown by a gentleman a specimen of printed cotton produ- i 
prt Pi oie power. In conan with the people of Canada I was much knowledge, that larger numbers of wealthy settlers and a greater amount of | ced at Chusan, than which a better could have been produced in this country ; 
= ified by the publication of a despate h from the Noble Lord, then Colonial | British capital had proceeded to Canada than during any year since the stand- | at one half the cost. If such atrade were opened there, what afield would Bi. 
yh soehaae tae the rag Governor-General o anada, in which he was pleased | ard of oid England had been planted on the heights of Abraham by the gallant | it aflord for the produce of the British loom? [Cheers, and cries of ** Oh, iF 
a r ; a people of that country that “their loyalty should be encouraged | and immortal Wolfe. The present compliment, so justly due, and so hand hh!) For his own part, he could not be much daunt d by the present dis- : 
>} - hare “my reason for alluding to this promise is, that I see near me | somely conferred on their guest, Sir Allan Macnab, would prove most grateful | tress when he saw that such openings could be commanded for the produce of a) 
a ga ae de distinguished officer who for many years had settled with his fa- | and agreeable to the inhabitants of Canada generally. They would view it, as} the country. [‘Oh,oh!” and “ Hear, hear.”] Still, whatever advantages . 
feaeliy ta on oe veo rg seme Geeta: Asap: pee leaving his indeed it should be viewed, as a marked compliment paid to themselves. They | wo ild arise from those sources would require time for their development ; but 
although a sailor, eeithed on Mh, noon dea tae eater a r fey ee oeapman would consider ita guarantee that the defence of Canada was highly accepta ie distress of the country was present and urgent, and required some imme 
tion of the country, then bask nated riage tty ~ Saget Reodin +! t i worn sec- | ble to the British peopie, and an earnest thatthey generally desired to see it | diate re medy The petaewngier © 2 therefore, s! ould = stand upon any oe - 
the field so long as the sega, 2 om: ¢* age ie — never qui ted | an incorporated, integral portion of the British empire. (Loud cheers.) An- | tic notions of the measures which they h id already introduced, or those the. 
g as there was a rebel to be found in the country. [Cheers.] I | other excellent result would follow from this gratifying scene. A just discri- } intended to bring forward He conjured them not to be deterred by any @ 











jon that they would not be able to pass measures of a more liberal! ter - 
deugy, (Hear. ] They might depend upon it that the attachment of their 

y would carry them through these measures as they had through the mea- 
sures of this session [hear, hear ;] and that if any further assistance was want- 
ed they would receive it from that (the Opposition] side of the house. [Hear, 
hear.}] He conjured them, therefore, even if they would not on the present 
@ccasion announce what their intentions were, to turn this matter seriously in 
their minds : to believe that this was not a distress that would pass away by 
mere lapse of time, but that something must be done before the approach of 
winter. (Hear, hear.] And when upon the one hand. they had an evil that 
could net be denied, and on the other hand they had remedies proposed the ef- 
ect of which was capable of demonstration, he hoped they would adopt those 
gwemedies, coming whence they might, and by whomsoever they were propos- 
-ed—that they would let no false pride stand m their way, but would do that 
which the interests of the country required, assured that by the performance 
of their duty they would stand higher than by an adherence to measures 
which, at a former period, they might have thought it right to propose. [Hear, 


fear. 

ee STANLEY said it was impossible to listen to the speech of the noble 
Gerd without, in the first place, offering to that noble lord the tribute of his 
«cordial sympathy for the forced idleness to which his active mind must be con- 
demned, accompanied as it must be with the reflection, that he had no other 
ct in view than that of his grouse and partridge shooting in the ensuing 
season, and leaving in the hands of others those affairs of state which he had 
so long and actively taken a part in. (Hear, hear.} But when the noble lord 
asked him whether it was the intention of her Majesty’s ministers to look for- 
ward to the coming harvest, and to find remedies for existing evils, and whether 
sthey looked with indifference tothe distresses of the country, and would take 
“mo steps to apply their minds to new remedies—he could assure the noble lord 
‘that he took a very important view of the difficulties which the noble lord and 
his friends had left behind them to employ the minds of those who had suc- 
ceeded them in office. He admitted to the noble lord with pain, and certainly 
with adeep conviction of its truth, that in the causes of the distress of this 
country there was much which was beyond the reach of human legislation. 
{Cries of “* No, no,” from the opposition.) No! What, would any man tell 
him that much of the danger and difficulty which surrounded us had not arisen 
from causes beyond human control! Would any man, the boldest free-trader 
4n that House, not admit that a great aggravation of the difficulties and suffer- 
‘ings of the country for the last three or four years proceeded from those years 
of very indifferent harvests? Did any man attempt to deny this! An hon. 
gentleman opposite said it was an aggravation. ‘The hon gentlemen, then 
could not deny that much of the difficulty and of the evil has arisen from cir- 
cumstances beyond human control—namely, deficient harvests—{cries of ** the 
corn laws.” }] He would not enter, nor would he be tempted to enter, upon a 
question which had been decided over and over again—[* hear, hear,”’ from 
sthe epposition.} But no man would venture to tell him that the most perfect 
and entire freedom of trade in corn (he did not mean the free trade with an 
@s. duty) could make up to this country asa commodity for the deficiency of 
capital and exchangeable material caused by deficient harvests—the amount of 
capital which was exchangeable with our manufacturers to the value of 
some millions. They might tell him thatthey might mitigate the evil by the 
free adsaission of foreign corn. He would not enter on that topic—[hear from 
the opposition ]—but he would say, that mitigate the evilas they might expect 
to do to tLe consumer—tothe manufacturing consumer, they would not by that 
mitigation make up for the loss sustained by bad harvests, this being a diffi- 
culty in the case which was wholly independent of human control. But, on 
‘the same ground, he would say further that he agreed with the noble lord 
that her Majesty’s government did look forward with more hope and less des- 
mondeucy than the noble lord and others seemed desirous of infusing into the 
ainds of the country at large. The government did look forward to relief 
from much of the present distress of the country from that which they had a 
right to anticipate, to hope, and expect—a harvest more abundant and earlier 
than they had had for many years. ‘ But,” said the noble lord “ many seeds 
were sown which the sun never ripened.” He (Lord Stanley) must say that 

many political seeds were sown of which the fruit was not seen. 
The noble lord asked him to look for an extension of trade to China. 
{Hear.] Of all places in the world he (Lord Palmerston) appealed to China 








by the committee at any period of the session—[hear.] It was, however, ab- 
solutely impossible for him to hear without reply the boasts of the noble lord 
opposite, and those connected with him, that by their good government and 
wise policy they had placed the country ona footing which it required the 
greatest imbecility on the pagt of their successors to endanger—{cheers ;] for 
when he looked round the world he found on every side that the meddling of 
the noble lord, and the rashness of his policy, had led to the most serious em- 
barrassments ; that it had tended to paralyse our commerce in every quarter of 
the world, and so to increase our difficulties, commercial, fiscal and financial, 
that it would require a long time, and the greatest care and attention, ongthe 
part of those who had succeeded him, to combat them with any hope of suc- 
cess, or even mitigation—[loud cheers. } 


THE EARL OF AUCKLAND. 
House of Commons, July 11. 

Sir ROBERT PEEL, in rising to move that the order of the dav be read 
for going into committee of supply, said :—I wish to take the opportunity of 
adverting to the statement made by a noble lord opposite, on the last evening 
but one of the late debate upon going into committee of supply. That state- 
ment had reference to the policy pursued by the late Government with res- 
pect to the war in Affghanistan, and it was to the effect that the preseut Go- 
‘vernment had proposed to Lord Auckland to remain in the governor-general- 
ship of India ; and from thence the noble lord drew the inference that the poli- 
cy pursued in India by the late, was approved of by her Majesty’s present, Go- 
vernment. J must, however, protest against any such inference. In the first 
place, even supposing that the Government had been disposed to avail them- 
selves of the services of Lord Auckland for a certain time, I do not think that 
it could be inferred from thence that Government, by so acting, would make 
themselves parties to the policy which had been pursued by him. But, consi- 
dering that Lord Auckland had been for four years in the administration of the 
government of India—considering that he had devoted all his time and atten- 
tion to his duties—there was every disposition on the part of the Government, 
whether they agreed or differed with him (and, indeed, it is but natural, at 
least it is generous, that it should be so,) there was every intention on the part 
of Government to abstain from any acts which could have the effect of casting 
reflections on Lord Auckland's administration ; and the greater were the diffi- 
culties under which the late Governor-General of India had been placed, the 
greater was the prupriety of their taking thiscourse. I think the noble lord 
professed to have rested his information, if I understood him rightly, on the 
contents of a letter addressed by one member of Lord Auckland's family to 
another. The letter to which that communication referred was addressed by 
Lord Ellenborough to Lord Auckland ; and! confess] was rather surprised 
that the noble lord should have inferred from the conduct which one Govern- 
ment might have with all fairness observed towards an officer appointed by 
another in such distant possessions as those of India, that the Affghan war was 
thereby approved of. [certainly heard with surprise the noble lord's intimation 
on a former night. [! was unwilling to make any reference to it on that occa- 
sion. I didnot expect the introduction of such atopic as the Afighan war on 
the resolution of the hon. member for Greenock ; and I was certainly desirous, 
when it was referred to, that on a matter which affected in any degree the cha- 
racter and conduct of such an officer as the Governor-General of India, that] 
should have an opportunity of collecting all the information | could in the 
shape of facts before | referred to, or offered to contradict the statements of 
the noble lord. I do not recollect, certainly, being a party to any such propo- 
sal as that which the noble lord alluded to. At the same time, as the noble 
lord says it was conveyed in a private letter from Lord Ellenvorough to Lord 
Auckland, it is difficult for me to offer any positive contradiction of the con- 
tents of a document which I never saw. I find no record of any public let- 
ter of that mature, and | feel quite certain that no such communication was 
authorised or assented to by her Majesty’s Government. I know, however, 
the very high opinion entertained by Lord Ellenborough of Lord Auckland's 
general conduct. On the 2nd of November, at a dinner given by the Board of 
Directors to Lord Ellenborough on his appointment, he is reported to have said, 
* He felt also that he was about to succeed aman who in the oflice of Gover- 
nor-General had, he rejoiced to have this opportunity of declaring, exhibited 
great practical ability in the administration of affairs—[{Cheers.] In fact it 
was a source of great personal as well as public satisfaction to him, united as 
he had been with the Earl of Auckland in former times by ties of the closest 





as one of the places which exhibited the triumph of his policy! Why he 
(Lord Stanley) concurred with an hon. gentleman who spoke that evening, that 
he looked to the noble lord's policy in China—great, and, happily, bloodless, 
as our success had been—with no satisfaction, and with little feeling of pride. 
{Hear.] On the contrary, he looked to it with pain, believing it to be a war 
of very doubtful character—a war unnecessarily brought on—a war waged 
against an unwarlike nation, whom we might conquer without glory, and al- 
«nost without resistance—a war whose ultimate result, with all our military suc- 
cess, was still doubtful, and the termination of which no man could foresee, 
while every man earuestly desired it. [Cheers.] The noble lord, after he 
(Lord Palmerston) had paralysed the trade with China—after he had told them 
their only difficulty would be to find troops to occupy the conquests they had 
made—after he had increased the naval and military expenditure of the coun- 
try—after all this the noble lord came forward and pointed to China as the 
scene of his triumphs, and, above all, asthe scene of his commercial triumphs. 
fCheers.] Well, China was almost the uttermost he had expected, even from 
the noble lord, but it was reserved for him (Lord Palmerston) to achieve still 
greater triumphs inthe state into which he had brought the affairs of the 
continent of India. [Cheers.] ‘The world,” said the noble lord, ‘* was 
wide enough for universal commerce,” but the world, it would seem, was 
uot wide enough to have a spot in which the meddling genius of the noble 
lord did not create fresh enemies, fresh difficulties, and fresh commercial 
impediments, for this great empire. of whose commerce he professed to be so 
strong an advocate. [Cheers.} Our commerce in India! Did the noble 
ford mean to say the events of late years had not seriously deranged both the 
commercial and financial interests of India? The noble lord went all over 
the world to seek an enemy against whom he might contend, and for that 
purpose brought forward an imaginary bulwark against an imaginary enemy in 
Central India—{loud cheers]—leaving to his successors the arduous task of re- 
storing our Indian empire, and if possible re-arranging our Indian commerce, 
and to this country unjustifiable conquests, and still more unjustifiable distress, 
and ail this because the noble lord would meddle in every quarter of the world. 
(Cheers.] He (Lord Stanley) had thus tried to follow the noble lord through 
those parts of the world in which he contended his policy had been so emi- 
mently successful, but he was happy that at last he was able to join in one point 
with the noble lord, namely, in deprecating the motion of the hon. member for 
Greenock. ‘The noble lord concurred on this point with the government. 
While he passed an eulogium on his departed corn law and his departed sugar 
bill, while he told them those measures would have restored the tone and given 
extension to British commerce, if it had not unfortunately happened that two 


. Successive parliaments and the voice of the country in the interval had con- | 


demned them—(for if they did not condemn the measures themselves, how 
enuch stronger must have been their hostility to the minister who brought 
them forward when they threw him from his place ?)—the noble lord concurred, 
nevertheless, in deprecating the motion of the hon. member for Greenock, as 
ove which in the present state of the country could lead to nothing but vague 
and indefinite hopes, and embark the House of Commons in an inquiry em- 
‘acing every topic without leading to any useful practical result. In the 
<ourse of the debate various causes were assigned for the distress and difficulty 
which all men admitted and deplored, but on the remedy for which all men al- 
80 diflered. The taxation of the country, the change in the poor laws, the 
esra laws, the currency, the increase of machinery, the monetary distress in 
*the United States, the war in India, the war in China (for some gentlemen did 
mot think this quite so fortunate an event, but attributed to it a considerable in- 
crease of our embarrassments,) the increase in population, the new tariff, the 
extension of large farms, which the hon. member for Rochdale thought was 
the great evil of the country, and which he would cut up into four acre farms, 
as a panacea for all grievances; the reciprocity treaties, which the gallant 
oommedore (Sir C. Napier) thought was the great cause of our distress ; the 
want of education as stated by one hon. geatleman, and the want of emigra- 
tion ae stated by another, the extension of the suffrage, and the sugar duties 
—all these, and many others were separately pointed at by several gentlemen 
as causes of our existing embarrassments, and as fitting subjects for inquiry by 
the committee which he believed the hon. member for Greenock desired, and 
af which if they meant to apply a remedy they should ascertain the effect they 
relatively had on the distresses of the country, and what alteration+ in each 
would be necessary to restore its departing prosperity. [Cheers.] He (Lord 
Stanley) had listened with great interest to the speeches of the honourable 
members for Inverness and Coventry, both of whom had proved to demonstra- 
tion that so far from the corn laws being the primary cause of the distress we 
‘were now suffering, it was to be attributed to causes mure remote. and which 
had been in eperation several years, the principal of which was the monetary 
distress in the United States. Now, it was rather a remarkable circumstance, 
and he thought tended to a considerable extent to show that it was not any de- 
fictency in our imports from the United States, but the want of capability in 
them to take our productions in return, that had led to our embarrassments with 
them—{hear, hear]—that while during the last few years our exports to the 
United States had fallen off, our imports from that country had remained sta- 
tionary—([hear.] At this moment our imports from the United States consider- 
ably exceeded the amount of our exports to that country—[hear.] At that 
€ate hour he would not enter further into a discussion on a subject which was 
umdeed too wide to be treated with any hope of success either by the House or 


| friendship, to observe the indefatigable industry, the great ability, and the ex- 
| tensive knowledge he had brought to the investigation, elucidation, and ma- 
| nagament of all the great questions which had come before his government.” 
| Such was the generous testimony borne in public by a political opponent to his 
| predecessor in his office. I cannot undertake to say but that his private com- 

munications corresponded with his public professions ; but I. have no authority 
| for coming to that conclusion from the communications which passed between 

Lord E\lenborough and me on the subject. That Lord Ellentorough may have 

written a letter containing sentiments similar to those which he expressed in 
| public is quite possible ; but that he should have desired his continuance in 
| office, and at the same time have accepted that office himself before there was 
a possibility of an answer, seems to be, in the present state of our informa- 
tion, irreconcilable. However, if it should turn out that such a letter was 
| written, I beg to protest (and that was my chief object im rising) against the no- 
tion that it conveyed, directly or indirectly, expressly or by implication, 
| the approval of the Government of the policy pursued with respect to Affghan- 
istan. Inthe course of the debate on the Affghan war, and every such oppor- 
tunity, the House must perceive that [ thought it most consistent with my pub- 
lic duty—being intrusted with the conduct of affairs so critical, and called on 
to direct measures of an executive nature—to abstain as much as possible from 
any declaration of my opinions as to the policy of that war. I could have 
shown, indeed, that, according to the views which Lord Auckland entertained, 
he could have no sort of ditficulty in acting under the directions of her Majes- 
ty’s present Government.. 

Lord PALMERSTON contended that he was fully warranted in drawing 
the inference he had done from a letter, written by Lord Ellenborough to one 
of Lord Auckland’s relatives, expressing a wish that that noble lord would con- 
sent to remain at the head of affairsin India. Such a letter could not be con- 
sidered an official document, but he spoke from experience when he said 
that such communications were usually preparatory to official negotiations. 

Mr. HOGG, a member of the Court of Directors, said that the President of 
the Board of Control must have the sanction of that court before he could 
make, officially, any request to a governor-general that he would remain in 
India another year ; and that that sanction had never been asked, much less 
| given, to any letter from Lord Ellenborough, such as the one which had been 
| referred to. The hon. member also denied that an inference ought to be drawn 
that the Court of Directors approved of the war in Affghanistan, from the cir- 
cumstance of their having requested Lord Auckland to remain in India; and, 
| appealing to Sir J. Hobhouse on the subject, that right hon. baronet stated that 
| he considered the approval by the Court of his lordship’s general policy and 
conduct a perfectly justifiable inference, not only from that particular cireum- 
stance, but from the general tone of the communications which he had had, 
when in office, with those members of the Court with whom the Indian Board 
had relations. Here the matter dropped. 


HER MAJESTY’S PROTECTION BILL. 
. House of Commons, July 12. 

Sir ROBERT PEEL introduced the measure, of which he had already given 
| notice, on this important subject with the following speech :—Sir,—I apprehend 
| that the House will not consider that it is upon Tight or trifling grounds that | 
call its attention to the state of the law intended to provide for the personal 
| security of the Sovereign of these realms, and to the necessity of giving such 
| additional protection to the person of the Sovereign as any legal enactments 
| can supply—[Hear, hear.] Sir, | do not make this proposal upon light grounds, 

when it is notorious that, within the space of two years, three assaults upon the 
| person of the Sovereign have been committed, by the discharge or attempted 
discharge of fire-arms ; thus endangering the personal security, or calculated 

to excite the alarm and apprehension of the Sovereign, and to disturb the pub- 
| lic mind by natural and just apprehensions for the safety of that illustrious 
personage. If then it be possible for the law to afford additional protection to 

the person of the Sovereign, Parliament should not separate without legisla- 
ting upon the subject—[Hear, hear.} Sir, | am glad that in considering the 
means of preventing any new offences of the nature in question, I do not find 
it necessary to call in the aid of extreme severity of punishment. I do not 
contemplate any necessity for creating any new treasons. I do not contem- 
plate the necessity of visiting any new capital punishments upon offences di- 
rected against the life of the Sovereign. I think the object may be effected 
without the constitution of new treasons, or the infliction of new capital pu- 
nishments. Sir, if the state of the law is such that it encumbers the trial of 
certain offences with needless forms and solemnities, which are calculated to 
administer to the morbid vanity of those base miscreants, who commit crimes 
partly from the desire of gaining an unenviable notoriety, in these cases, | 
think, these forms and solemnities should be dispensed with—f{ Hear, hear. ]— 
Sir, it becomes necessary for the purpose of explaining to the House the tenor 
of the measure I intend to introduce, that I should shortly review the existing 
state of the law with respect to treasonable attempts on the life of the Sove- 
reign—{Hear.] I may discard from my consideration all these acts of con- 
structive treason, such as levying of war, or attempts to force the Sovereign to 
consent to certain measures by means of intimidation ; it is only needful for me 
to refer to the enactments which provide for the personal security of the Sove- 
reign, and those laws which are directed towards the punishment or prevention 











hend to be this, confining myself, as I shall do, to treasons directed against the 
person of the Sovereign. By an ancient statute of Edward III., it is provided 
that it constitutes high treason to compass the death of the Sovereign—that 
compassing the death of the Sovereign must be accompanied by an overt act, 
such as an attempt upon the life of the Sovereign ; for I pass over for the pre- 
sent, acts of constructive treason, but, so far as the personal security of the 
Sovereign is concerned, compassing the death of the Sovereign, attended with 
an overt act, is treasou by the statute of Edward. At a subsequent period, so 
late as the 36th of George III., in 1796, in consequence of attempts made upon 
the life of that monarch, a statute was enacted which made it treason to com- 
pass the death or destruction of the Sovereign, or to inflict any bodily injury 
upon, or tending to the death or destruction or to the maiming or wounding of 
the Sovereign. In each of such cases, down to the year 1799, if an indictment 
was preferred on the charge of treason, it was necessary to try the prisoner 
with all the solemnities and forms of law which were required by a statute 
passed under King William ; but in 1799 an attempt was made upon the life 
of George the Third by a person named Hatfield. He was acquitted on the 
ground of insanity, but the form of the proceedings against him was that es- 
tablished under the statute of William. The prisoner had the names of the 
witnesses supplied to him; he had that delay, and all the several forms which 
were required by the statute of William, and afterwards by that of Anne were 
duly observed. But after that trial in 1800, an Act was passed which provided 
that in cases of offence in compassing the death of the Sovereign, accompanied 
by an overt act, that in such cases the form of trial for high treason should be 
dispensed with, and the mode of trial should be the same as in cases of ordi- 
nary murders, or malicious shootings ; and so stands the law at present, that is 
to say, in cases of treason under the statute of Edward, where there is com- 
passing of the death of the King the proceedings of the prisoner may be the 
same with those in cases of ordinary murder. But if the offence be commit- 
ted under the statute 36 George the Third, if there be a compassing of the 
wounding of the Sovereign, there is no power to dispense with all those solem- 
nities which accompany the trial for high treason, but the person accused must 
be arraigned under the statute of William. 

I 1ow propose that in the second case, as well as the first, it should be at the 
discretion of the Crown to conduct the trial in the ordinary manner, that it 
shall not be necessary to go through the formalities vhich are described by Erskine 
in the trial of Hatfield. When Hatfield was arraigned, Mr. Erskine, who de- 
fended the prisoner, described these formalities. ‘The right hon. baronet read 
an extract from Mr. Erskine’s speech, nearly to the following effect. In those 
charges of murderous attacks upon the Sovereign, the prisoner is covered all 
over with the armour of the law. He has served upon him acopy of tbe in- 
dictment ten days before the trial ; the names, descriptions, and residences of 
the jury are furnished to him, and he possesses the privilege of peremptory 
challenge. ‘There must be twice the amount of testimony in the case adduced 
as would be legally competent tc prove similar prosecutions by the meanest 
and most helpless of mankind. What can bea more sublime spectacle of jus- 
tice than to see a statute disqualification of a whole nation for a limited 
period, as it were doing quarantine for a time, lest any means should be taken 
to create prejudice agaist the prisoner. After the trial of Hattield, however, 
these formalities were dispensed with. In the case of Francis we proceeded 
against him on the ordinary charge of murder; and I cannot help thinking 
that, after the experience which we have had of repeated attempts on the life 
of the Sovereign, or at least of assaults from which intention to kill or wound 
the Sovereign may reasonably be inferred, that the subjecting of those misera- 
ble persons accused to the forms and formalities of a trial under the statute of 
William, that investing them with the dignity of traitors is an unnecessary se- 
curity against the abuse of the law, and one which almost tempts them to 
commit the crime, for the sake of the supposed consequence which it gives to 
them—(Hear, hear.) I propose therefore that, in cases of treason, where the 
ofience was a compassing of the wounding the Sovereign accompanied by an 
overt act, that in such cases, as well as in those other cases contemplated by 
the Act passed after the trial of Hatfield, the offender may be tried by the ordi- 
nary tribunals of the country as in any ordinary charge of murder, and that 
the formalities of high treason may in such cases be dispensed with—(Hear, 
hear.) I propose to constitute no new offence, and I do not intend to consti- 
tute any new punishment; I merely propose a change in the form of proceed- 
ings in cases where a charge compassing the wounding of the Sovereign is 
made, and to assimilate the form to that observed when the hfe of the Sove- 
reign is said to have been attempted. It wason this principle that we recently 
acted in the case of Francis. In that case, after full consideration, notwith- 
standing that his life was forfeited, we determined that it was not for the pub- 
lic interest that the sentence of capital punishment should be carried into ef- 
fect—(Hear, hear.) We did not come to this determination until after the 
most mature deliberation. We decided, with the conviction that the jury who 
had found the verdict acted from pure and honourable motives, and upon suffi- 
cient grounds, and that their intelligence and independence were not to be call’ 
ed in question. But, at the same time, however base the motives, however 
heinous the offence, yet still acting in conformity with the commands of a 
gracious Sovereign, whose prerogative it is to administer justice and to dis- 
pense mercy, we determined to apply the same principles to the case before us 
as we would with respect to any other case involving capital punishment. Two 
cabinet councils were held. We reviewed the whole of the evidence taken 
against Francis; we resolved not to decide without an interview with the three 
judges, by whom, or in whose presence, the prisoner was tried, and without a 
conference with the law officers of the Crown, the Attorney-General and the 
Solicitor-General, by whom the prosecution was conducted. The result of 
the conference with the three judges was an unanimous expression of opinion 
that it was not advisable that the capital sentence should be carried out. The 
opinions of the judges were found to be in accordance with that of the law of- 
ficers of the Crown; and under these circumstances, I think the House will 
be of opinion that we have taken a more effectual security against the repeti- 
tion of the offence, by applying the same principle to the case of Francis, as 
we would have applied to any ordinary case of charge of murder, than we 
should have done had we stretched the law ; or, if not actually stretched it, at 
least had departed from the usual principles of justice for the purpose of mak- 
ing a severe example—[Hear, hear, hear] But the decision to which we 
came was founded upon the unanimous report of the judges before whom the 
prisoner was tried, and the law officers of the Crown who conducted this pro- 
secution. Jt was no feeling of false humanity which tempted us to remit the 
capital sentence, but into the reasons which influenced us I am sure the House 
will not expect that I should enter into detail—[Hear, hear.}] The bill which 
[ now propose will also provide for other offences beyond those which bear the 
name of treason. ‘The bill will subject to severer punishment, than can be ap- 
plied under the law as it at present exists, all those offences which are con- 
nected with the discharge of fire-arms at, or attempts to alarm the Sovereign, 
even where the charge does not amount to high treason—[Hear, hear, hear. ] 
Perhaps | cannot do better than read to the House the class of offences against 
which my measure proposes to provide. The right hon. baronet then read al- 
most as follows :—‘'I propose that after the passing of this Act if any person 
or persons shall wilfully discharge, or attempt to discharge, or point, aim, or 
present at or near the person of the Queen any gun, pistol, or other descrip- 
tion of fire-arms whatsoever, although the same shall not contain explosive or 
destructive substance or material, ur shall discharge or attempt so to discharge 
any explosive or destructive substance or material; or if any person shall 
strike or attempt to strike the person of the Queen with any offensive weapons, 
or in any manner whatever, or if any person shall wilfully throw or attempt to 
throw any substance whatever at or on the person of the Queen, or with intent 
in the cases aforesaid to break the public peace, or with intent in any of the 
cases aforesaid to excite the alarm of the Queen’’—n all these cases, the right 
hon. baronet continued, I propose that the offenders shall be subject to certain 
punishments not of undue severity, for I think that it 1s of importance that the 
law should derive much of its efficacy from public opinion ; but I propose to 
increase the severity of the punishment, which would be visited on these offences 
in the present state of the law. I propose that any party so offending, that is, 
intending to hurt the Queen, or to alarm the Queen, shall be subject to the 
same penalties which apply to cases of larceny, that is, that he be subject to 
transportation not exceeding seven years ; but we propose also another punisk- 
ment more suitable to the offence, and more calculated to repress it—that there 
te a discretionary power of imprisonment for a certain period, with authority 
to inflict personal chastisement—[ Loud cheers from both sides of the House. J 
| think this punishment will make known to the miscreants capable of har- 
bouring such designs as are pointed out by this bill, that instead of exciting 
for their offence a most misplaced, and I may say stupid, sympathy—[cheers, ] 
—their base and malignant motives in depriving her Majesty of that relaxation 
which she must naturally need after the cares and public anxieties of her sta- 
tion, will lead to a punishment proportioned to their detestable acts—[cheers. } 
| do confidently hope that without calling for any powers of extreme severity, 
the provisions of this bill will be effectual for the purpose ; for observe what 
we have to guard against —it is not any traitorous attempt against the peace 
of the nation by conspiring to take away the life of the Sovereign; but it 1s 
the folly or malignity of wretches who are guilty of acts prompted by motives 
which are scarcely assignable—[ Hear, hear, and cheers.} The law, in its cha- 
rity to human nature, has omitted to provide for the case of any being, formed 
like a man, who could find a satisfaction in firing a pistol at a young lady— 
that lady a mother, and that lady the Queen of these realms—[Loud and _pro- 
longed cheers from both sides.] It never entered into the conception of former 
law-makers, that any thing so monstrous should arise as that the Queen of 
these realms should not enjoy a degree of liberty granted to the meanest of 
her subjects. I am sure the House will sespond to the proposition to give the 








of offences connected with this security. Now, the state of the law I appre-| 
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i this law for the protection of her Majesty—[Loud,cries of “ Hear.””] 
We py hen confidence a the protection vouchsafed by Divine Providence ; 
and we trust that the strong feelings of veneration and affection of her Ma- 
jesty’s subjects will have the effect of drawing a rampart round the vee 
which will prove too powerful, not only for any attempts which may be made 
to disturb the peace of the realm, but what is more to be guarded against, 
which would bear harmless her Majesty’s gracious person whatever designs 
wretched miscreants may entertain against it—[Loud and general cheering. ] 
The knowledge that such attempts should be made have disturbed not only 
her Majesty's peace, but that of every loyal subject in the empire—[Hear, 
hear ;] | if we can devise an additional security against them, by an enact- 
ment such as I propose, which trenches upon no — of English jurisdic- 
ticn—which invokes no undue severity of punishment, I am sure it will meet 
withthe unanimous approval of this House, and that every individual member 
will retire with an increased satisfaction in having contributed to secure that 
freedom, or rather that tranquillity of mind to which the Sovereign is at least 
as well entitled as any of her subjects—[Cheers from every part of the House ] 
I beg to move for leave to bring in a bill to provide for the security and protec- 
i Majesty’s person. ; 
= NOHN. RUSSELL and several other members having expressed their 
concurrence in the proposition, : 
Mer R. PEEL nd ta the bar, and, on being called upon by the Speak- 
er, he brought up the bill, which was read a first time. 
On the SPEAKER putting the question, “that the bill be read a second 
time—When!” there was a loud cry of ** Now! now ?” accompanied with 


cheers. 


THE AMERICAN MINISTER AND THE ROYAL AGRI- 
CULTURAL SOCIETY. 

[We perceive by the latest advices that his Excellency the American Minis- 
ter at the Court of St. James has been the guest of the Royal Agricultural 
Society, which held its annual celebration at Bristol. The following is the 
speech of the President, on the occasion of proposing the toast of the honoura- 
ble gentleman, together with Mr. Everett's eloquent and graceful reply. His 
Excellency subsequently gave the following toast, “Success to the Royal 
Agricultural Society of England.’’] 

The Chairman next proposed “ The healths of the foreign Ministers present.” 
He was aware that in strictly diplomatic language the term foreign must be 
applied to his Excellency on his right, the Minister for the United States ; but 
the reception they would give him would show that they had not forgotten that 
his ancestors were theirs—[cheers ]—that they were wnited by the ties of one 
common language and vf blood—[cheers]—that it was this shore from which 
embarked those enjerprising men who, ona wild and desolate waste, had raised 
up a mighty nation. [Cheers.] In a word, to borrow language which was pe- 
culiar to the agricultural class—it was the children of Old Eogland who had 
taken possession of the western continent under a lease which he trusted they 
would find both advantageous and interminable. [Loud cheers.] He was sure 
they would allow him to request his Excellency that, when next he communi 
cated with our distant relative on the other side of the Atlantic, he would as- 
sure them how welcome they wiil always be to the shores of the mother coun- 
try. (Cheers.} He would remind them that our associations, at least, were 
based upon peace—[cheers]—and that we earnestly praved that we might long 
continue united in the bonds of good will and mutual advantage. [Loud cheers ] 
He would no longer detain them from the expression of their good feeling ; and 
he would therefore give them the * Health of the Hon. Edward Everett, Minis- 
ter for the United States ” 

The Hon. E. Everert, the American Minister, on rising, was received with 
loud cheering. He said—I beg you to believe me when I say that I am duly 
sensible of the kind feeling you have expressed towards myself and my coun- 

try. lassure you, without affectation, that 1 want words to do justice to my 
emotions. To be received with such kindness so far from my hoine by such a 
company as this, almost overpowers me; and let me say, that there is ho part 
of this great and prosperous country where such a reception could be more wel 
come to me than here. [tis a singular circumstance, that the liustory of North 
America rans back to this very point. Its very first chapter was written in the 
chamber of the merchant adventurers of Bristol. (Hear, hear.) IT am not now 
alluding to the coincidence that I mentioned the other day, that Columbus him- 
self was resident here, but to the more striking circumstance that Sebastian! 
Cabot, who was the great discoverer of America, and sailed from this port when 
he discovered Newfoundland, and ran down the coast of North America co Flo- 
rida, wasa native of Bristol. (Hear, hear.) And we all know that it was under 
the auspices of the Plymouth Company that the settiement of New England 
began, and the rock upon which the fathers of New England first set foot was 
called, and is called to thisday, Plymouth Rock. The father of William Penn, 
the great founder of Pennsylvania, lies buried in the vaults of St. Mary Red 
cliffe, and although William Penn was pot himself a vative of Bristol, yet 
doubtiess from his having heard in his youth the stories of the navigators of 
this port on coming back from their western adveniures, he first derived the 
thought of settling in that region (Hear, hear, hear.) It seems to be the 
purpose of the’Bristol merchants of this day to keep up the communication 
which they were the first toestablisa. 1 went up at an early hour this morning 
to the tower of Blaize Castle, a lofty point, commanding a panorama, than 
which a more beautiful one eye never rested on; but one object caught my eye, 
and arrested my attention, more than all the beauties of nature in that beauti- 
ful panorama—I could just discern in the distance the masts of the great steam 
ship the Great Westerv, whch the day after to morrow will lauach on her ad- 
venturous voyage over the great deep. You have requested me, in my next 
communication, to let the people of America know the kind feeling which has 
been expressed towards them at this table. In fourteen days from the time that 
vessel sails, she will carry the tidings to America, and almost before your cor- 
dial cheers have died away, they will be re echoed from the other side of the 
Atlantic. (Cheers ) l assure you, gentlemen, that the community between 
us, arising from common descent, and connected by the ties of common lan- 

guage, and kindred biood, is not confined to speculations of business, or com- 
mercial adventure. This is the least important part of it. This common ori 

gin-—this kindred blood—this tre of common aucestry actually males us one 
people in all but political jurisdictioun—(loud cheers)—for every purpose social, 
literary, moral, and intellectual, it does make us one people. (Tremendous 
cheering.) I have taken up too much of your time (No, vo.) I most cordially 
respond to the wish you have expressed for the perpetuation of peace between 
the two countries —(Hear, bear.) 1 wish fom the bottom of my heart nothing 
el-e but a speedy anc honorable adjustment of all quest:ons in discus- 
sion between us, and h:ppy an [ to say, that fon all the means of information 
that are at imy command, such an event ts likely to take place. (Protracted 
cheers.) Thee little clouds once blown ov:ir I wish t!e two nations to 
engage heart in hand together inthe pursuit of all those great objects which 
impreve the condition and ennoble the character of man; and Engiand and 
America ovce united, Ido believe that, if necessary, they might bid defiance to 
the world in arms. | will add nothiog more, but renew the expression of my 
heartfelt thanks for the unexpecte ly kind and cordial reception which I have 
received from this great and respectable company. (Loud and long continued 
cheering.) 








COLONEL DUNDAS—GROSS ATTACK ON HER MAJESTY. 
From the Morning Chronicle. 

We copy from the Age of yesterday a statement attributing to dLieutenant- 
Colonel Henry Dundas, of the 83d Foot, C.B., and Aide-de-Camp to the Queen, 
the use of language, when speaking of the Queen, grossly improper. We 
have reason to believe that the paragraph in question is,on the whole, a correct 
version of what took place on the occasion referred to, except that the allusion 
to our Sovereign was conveyed in language much more offensive than is there 
attributed to Colonel Dundas, as instead of his saying that there was a great 
difference between George IV. and Queen Victoria, he said there was a great 
difference between George IV. and that woman who is now on the Throne ; 
upon which Lord Erroll left the room, saying he would sit at no table to hear 
the Queen mentioned in so disrespectful a manner. 

The Age says, it has been alleged that Colonel Dundas was in a state of in- 
ebriety at the time he spoke in this disrespectful manner of his Sovereign 
This may or may not have been the case ; but assuming that he was in a state 
of inebriety, we may observe, that some men in such a state are peculiarly in- 
discreet in their language, and allow their thoughts and feelings to be disclosed 
in cases where prudence would prescribe reserve. But inebriety does not 
change the nature of a man’s thoughts and feelings. His likings and dislik- 
ings may both be expressed with exaggeration ; but he will not, when in a state 
of inebriety, express a dislike for those whom he likes, or liking for those whom 
he dislikes, when in a state of sobriety. If Colonel Dundas had really felt to- 
wards his Sovereign as a good and loyal subject ought to feel, in no state could 
he have spoken disrespectfully of her. The Jacobites in their cups never 
lauded the Hanoverian dynasty, nor reviled the Stuarts. 

(Extract from the article in the Age.) 

A very gross insult has been passed upon her Majesty by an officer bearing 
her Majesty’s commission. Lieut.-Colonel Henry Dundas, of the 83d Foot 
(if we remember rightly,) eldest son of Lord Meiville (if our memory be not 
again at fault), has been recently made, for his gallant conduct in Canada, 
C.B.! and aide-de-camp to the Queen! This officer was dining, some week 
or two since, at a table over which the Earl of Erroll presided, and so far forgot 
himself, as not merely to attack the Whigs, but also to include in his scurrilous 


She Albion. 


serving, “ that he did noteare a sous what the gallant (') officer might think 
proper to allege against the Whigs, but he begged to know what he had to say 
against the Queen?’ Upon receiving this challenge, Colonel Dundas, in no 
degree abashed, ventured to assert, how great a difference there was between 
George the Fourth and the present Sovereign, adding, in language not fit to be 
= upon paper, ‘that the former protected his aides-de-camp, and that the 
atter upon them.” ss out of the case the fact that the 
charge is not a true one, the opportunity chosen for conveying it, and the lan- 
guage in which it was conveyed, are equally reprehensible. The matter has 
reached the ears of her Majesty, and is the subjeet of present inquiry. It has 
been alleged that Colonel Dundas was in a state of inebriety at the time ; and 
that is a peculiarity which, as he is very much addicted to it, cannot be pleaded 
inextenuation. ‘There does not appear to us an existing possibility of framing 
any, even colourable pretext, or rather apology. If a man be addicted to 
drinking, he should abstain from going into good society , and if he be not, the 
act, in the first place, of passing so gross an insult on a good and virtuous 
creature, such as is 

“‘ The fair-haired daughter of the Isles,” 

is unpardonable ; but when it is borne in mind that this insult was offered in 
the presence of Lord Erroll; who married the daughter of her Majesty’s uncle, 
the outrage becomes literally indefensible. 


INSULT TO THE QUEEN.—COLONEL H. DUNDAS. 

Lord WORSLEY said, he wished to ask the Right Hon. and Gallant Officer 
the Secretary at War whether the report, so generally circulated, as to the 
Hon. Colonel Henry Dundas having used language disrespectful to Her Ma- 
jesty, had attracted the notice of Her Majesty’s Government, and whether in- 
quiry had been made into the truth of the report? He should be most happy 
if it were not so; but if, unfortunately, it were so, he begged leave to inquire 
whether Her Majesty’s Ministers had taken any steps in consequence of the 
occurrence ? 

Sir H. HARDINGE said, in answer to the question of the Noble Lord, he 
had to state, that immediately on the Commander-in-Chief’s becoming aware of 
the circumstance, Colonel Henry Dundas was required by him to forward such 
explanation as he might deem necessary. Having given in an explanation the 
Commander-in-Chief was of opinion that Colonel Henry Dundas had failed to 
absolve himself from the grave offence imputed to him, that of having spoken 
disrespectfully of Her Majesty. Under these circumstances the Commander- 
in-Chief had felt it to be his duty to submit to Her Majesty that Colonel Henry 
Dundas should be dismissed from his appointment of aide-de-camp to Her Ma- 
jesty ; and, further, that he should be removed from the command of the 83d 
Regiment, and be placed on the half-pay list. [Hear, hear.] Her Majesty's 
Goverument entirely concurred in this proceeding [hear, hear] ; and Her Ma- 
jesty had been pleased to signify her approval of the decision and determination 
of the Commander-in-Chief. [Hear.] 


Marned,—On the 2d August, by the Rev. E. Williams, at Ardenia, Phillipstown, 
Peter P. Parrott, Esq.,of Greenwood, Orange County, to Miss Mary Annette, youngest 
daughter of Richard D. Arden, Esq. 

On Tuesday evening, the 2d inst.. by the Rev. Dr. Martin, Thomas R. Tanner, of 
Philadelphia, to Sophia Charlotte d’Estimauville de Beauv Mouchel, daughter of the 
late Captain Estimauville, of the Royal Vo'tigeurs, Quebec, L. C. 


Died,—On Sunday morning, the 31st ult., Madame Margerite Lajeunesse de Corde- 
noy Berges, aged 55 years, wife of Dr. Pierre Rerges, lately of Bourdeaux. France. 
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NEW YORK, SATURDAY, AUGUST 6, 1842. 
By the steamer Columbia, in 12 days and 10 hours from Liverpool to 
Boston, we are in possession of London and Liverpool dates to the 19th ult., 
from which however we can gather little to add to our information by the 
Great Western 











In the Lords, on Saturday, the 16th, the royal assent was given by commis- 


sion to several bills, including the Queen’s Protection Bill, and the British 
Possessions Abroad Bill. 


On Monday, the 18th, the Lord Chancellor stated the nature and object of 
three bills of which he had given notice, which referred to the law of Bank- 
ruptey, the Court of Chancery, and County Courts. 

Lord Ashley's Bill in the House of Lords, has been reported from the com- 
mittee to which it was referred, as a measure worthy of their Lordships’ favora- 
ble consideration. Several petitions were presented against those clauses re- 
lating to the employment of boys. 

In the Commons, Sir J. Graham said that reports of some disturbances 
which had recently occurred in the Pottery districts had reached the govern- 
ment, but there was nothing of an alarming nature. The necessary precau- 
tions had been taken for the preservation of the peace, for which purpose a 
small military force had been found sufficient. He also observed that it was 
not the intention of her Majesty's government to bring in their bill for the re- 


gulation of mills and factories, on account of the advanced period of the 
session. 

In the Commoas, Sir R. Inglis postponed his motion for church extension, 
the government having promised to consider the subject during the recess. 
On the house going into committee of supply, Mr. Shiel went into a detail of 
the various appointments and acts of Earl de Grey’s administration, and con- 
tended that those appointments had been of a political character, not only in 
civil offices, but in the highest situations in the administration of the laws. 
There were no instances where offices of emolument and honour had been con- 
ferred on Roman Catholics. 


to oer any apology or explanation, and yet who at last had been restored 
He now moved for the correspondence connected with Mr. Sr. Geores. 


jects of the speech by which it had been introduced. 
The motion was lost by a majority of 71. 
tion 75, against it 146. 


readers, the following articles of intelligence. 
DEATH OF THE DUKE OF ORLEANS 


‘(THE MINISTER OF THE INTERIOR TO THE PREFECTS. 
the effects thereof at half-past four this afternoon. 


severe blow with his customary firmness. 


His Majesty is in good health 
What a loss for France '” 


after taking leave of his family, when his horses ran away with his carriage 
near the Porte Maillot, and the Prince, fearing to be overturned, jumped out 


sioned him to fall to the groun@with violence. 
gestion of the brain, which terminated fatally. 


, 


never, however, recovered the use of his senses.’ 


ately. 
the Extreme Unction to the Prince, who expired shortly after 3 o'clock. 


who can reckon upon to-morrow ? 


are at this momennt 76f. 50c. 


among the speculators in the funds 


pression but too general, I would not think of withholding it from you. 


taken place with regard to the export duty on cement stone. In this case, Mr 


sider the Customs Act. 


ferred to a select committee to consider of the distresses of the country. 





twade the Queen herself, Lord Erroll very properly took the matter up, by ob- 





On a division the motion was negatived by 61 to 14. 


He concluded with an allusion to the indulgence shown to Mr. Sr. Georer, 
who had been formerly removed from the magistracy for an indecorous letter 
to Lord Normanby, while holding office in Ireland, who peremptorily refused 


Sir Robt. Peel addressing himself to the subject of Mr. Shiel’s motion, vin- 
dicated the reinstatement of Mr. St. George, and appealed to the House, 
whether there was any connection between the motion and the general sub- 


The numbers being, for the mo- 


By the arrival of the Great Western, on Saturday morning last, in thirteen 
days from Bristol, we were enabled in a postscript to lay before some of our 


“ The Prince Royal has had a severe fall from his carriage ; he died from 
The Kung has borne this 


The Gazettede France publishes the following particulars relative to the 
awful calamity which has befallen the Royal Family of France :—‘‘ This day 
at half-past 12 o'clock, the Duke of Orleans, who was to have set out for 
Plombieres, where the Duchess is at present, was returning from Neuilly, 


but in so doing his spurs, others say his sword, caught in his cloak, and occa- 
The consequenée was a con- 

The Prince was taken up 
senseless, and conveyed into the nearest house, where he was immediately at- 
tended by Dr. Bauny, assisted by Dr. Pasquier, the Prince’s physician. He 


The King, Queen, and Duke d’Aumale arrived at the spot almost immedi- 
The rector of St Phillippe de Roule administered the Sacrament of 
‘ The 
Prince was about to take the command of a camp of 40,000 men ; but, alas ! 

The Three per Cents. had fallen at half-past 8 this evening to 76t. They 

It would be impossible to convey to you stronger evidence than this of the 
alarm which the sudden death of the Prince Royal of France has occasioned 


Very rarely is the opinion of the Bourse 
a matter of importance, but in the present instance, founded as it is on an im- 


The Royal assent had been given to the Tariff Bill; but some omission had 
Gladstone moved for a committee of the whole House with a view to recon- 


In the House of Lords on the 11th inst., Lord Brougham brought before their | amongst the British people. 
lordships the distress of the country, and concluded by moving that it be re- | ment of flogging—a punishment degrading to the sufferer, but most worthy of 


On the 15th inst. the British possessions bill was read a third time and 
passed. 


In the House of Commons, Mr. Wallace's motion, on the distressed state of 
| the country was negatived on a division, 174 to 49. . 


On the 11th inst., on the motion for going into committee of supply, Mr. ° 
VILLIERS moved, as an amendment, ee the house should resolve reel into 
_ 8 committee to consider the best mode of repealing the corn laws. He ground- 
| ed the necessity of such a proceeding upon the failure of the recent corn laws 
to cheapen prices, and upon the distressed state of the population, which was 
such as to demand a supply of cheap food. This led to another debate on the 
corn question, which on a division was defeated by a majority of 231 to 117. 
The house then resolved into a committee of supply, and a vote on account 
hs expenses of the China war was agreed to, as was also the vote for Ca- 
nada. 
We regret tu announce the death of Mrs. Fox, the widow of the Right Hon. 
Charles James Fox. This venerable lady expired on Friday morning, at her 
seat at St. Anne’s Hill, near Chertsey, in the 97th year of her age. 


A hostile meeting took place on the 15th ult. between the Hon. Craven Berke- 
ley, M. P., and Capt. Boldero, M. P. The dispute arose in consequence of Mr. 
Berkeley having attributed to Capt. Boldero, the use of certain expressions dis- 
respectful to her Majesty, which the latter peremptorily denied. The parties 
met this morning at five oclock,in the nighbourhood of Osterly Park, Mr. Berke- 
ley, accompanied by the Hon. W. Ridley Colborne, M. P., and Capt. Boldero 
by Mr. W. F. Mackenzie, M. P,, and having exchanged shots without effect, 
they left the ground. 

Sir Charles Metcalfe.—Sir Charles last week went under the operation of 
having a tumor removed from his cheek, from the inconvenience of which he 
has suffered from many years past. Sir Benjamin Brodie, Dr. Chambers, and 
Mr Martin, attended at Mivart’s Hotel, on Sir Charles, when the tumor was 
skilfully removed by Sir Benjamin. Sir Charles is going on very favourably. 

Largest Steam Vessel in the World.— Woolwich, July 17. Orders were re- 
ceived at Woolwich, during the past week, to build a war steam-vessel, of 
very large dimensions, to be named the Dragon. The order has heen coun- 
termanded so far as regards her being built at Woolwich, but she will be imme- 
diately commenced at Soeerness or Chatham, most probably at the latter port. 
Some idea may be formed of the stupendous magnitude of this vessel when it 
is stated her engines are to be of the immense power of 800 horses. The De- 
vastation, and other first class’ steamers, at present in the service, have only 
engines of 400 horse power. 





The death of the Duke of Orleans and the melancholy circumstances at- 
tending it, is a great and dire calamity to the reigning family of France. It is 
an event that calls anew for the exercise of all the fortitude, all the resigna- 
tion, and all the piety of those truly excellent people. The King acted with 
his accustomed fortitude, and again exhibited all the grandeur of his character. 
He may well indeed be called the first King in Christendom ; while the Queen, 
seeking refuge in the conscious purity of her own heart, and in the consola- 
tions of religion, proved herself a worthy consort of such a sovereign. With 
parents setting such examples of heroism and resignation, their children could 
not fail to be instructed ; nor can such asublime lesson be lost on the nation 
and the world at large. 

To France, the loss of this amiable and beloved Prince is also a calamity,— 
for he had of late years so endeared himself to the French people, that there 
was good reason to believe that on the demise of his father—an event that 
cannot now be far off—he would have ascended the throne withont opposition 
and without danger to the repose of the nation. Wedo not say that there will 
be danger now, but the evils of a long minority and the cabals and discords 
so often prevalent under Regencies, are apparent toevery one. Still we are 
not among those who nredict, on the death of the King, the overthrow of the 
Orleans dynasty. On the contrary, we hope and believe that the wisdom and 
moderation of Louis Philippe, if he be permitted by Providence to survive a 
few years more, will so consolidate the foundations of the monarchy, 
and so attach the French people to his own excellent family, that there 
will be little to apprehend from the fury of the Republicans and Bona- 
partists on one side,or the hatred of the Legitimatists on the other. The return of 
France to Republicanism is we think now out of the question, and no one can 
desire the re-accession of the Bonapartists. Either event would place France 
in a state of actual hostility to all Europe. The elder branch of the Bourbons 
have, we fear, not even yet sufficiently profited by the school of adversity, and 
their return to the throne would be the signal for a general rising against them, 
in which the Orleans family would take part, and overpower them. On the 
other hand,any attempt_on the part of the Republicans to regain their authority, 
must and would be resisted by both families, and by monarchists of all com- 
plexions and opinions. ‘The three parties will save France—and the wisdom, 
moderation, and affection that governs and unites the reigning family, will, we 
trust, preserve their ascendency. Such we know are the wishes and hopes 
not only of England, but of Europe. 

If the Whigs of England had exercised the wisdom and ability of Louis 
Philippe and his government ; and if the Conservatives had betrayed the 
weakness and obstinacy of the elder Bourbons, Sir Robert Peel would not now 
be at the head of the nation, but in hopeless retirement and exclusion from all 
public atfuirs. ‘The two monarchical parties must unite against thé Chartists 
and others who would place the monarchy in danger, and that monarchical 
party that exhibits most wisdom, pays the most regard to the real interests of 
the country, and gives the best and safest government, will prevail. 
can doubt which party that is, in France, at the present moment. 

The deepest sympathy was felt in London on receipt of the melancholy in- 
telligence, and the Duke of Wellington, as well as Lord Brougham, took occa- 
sion, in the House of Lords, to give vent to their feelings and to express condo- 
lence with France. The one may be supposed to have spoken on behalf of the 
government and the aristocracy—the other on behalf of the people of Great Brie 
tain. 





No one 


On Wednesday last Mass was performed at the Catholic Cathedral in Prince 
Street for the repose of the soul of the departed Prince, at which the officers 
of the French frigate now in the harbour,the officers of H. M. S. Warspite,the 
foreign Consuls, the public functionaries and French residents attended. The 
procession and general arrangements having been got up in haste were not so 
imposing as might have been expected. A number of the Frenchmen, from 
. | the crowd of strangers, could not, we are told, gain admitiance to the cathe- 
dral. In Europe—at all events in England—the funeral ceremonies of royalty 
are conducted by torch light, military escorts, and music, which add immensely 
to the pomp and solemnities of the scene. From the number of persons, 
French, as well as English and American, who wished to be present and to 
participate in the funeral rites, but who could not gain admission, we have heard 


a wish expressed that the ceremony should be repeated. 
’ 





When we penned the article which appeared in our last week’s paper, we 
did think that the life of our Sovereign the Queen, had not around it that pro- 
tection with which it ought to be guarded. This was apparent in the ease 
which every miscreant, who wished to attract attention or become notorious, 
was able to approach her Majesty's person, and perpetrate the cowardly acts 
which have so justly called forth the indignation of the nation. We donot by 
this, mean to say, that these attacks were to have been foreseen, or that means 
should have been adopted to prevent the occurrences which have taken place 
—for, so foreign are such to the British character, that it could never have en- 
tered the imagination of Her Majesty’s ministers or attendants,that miscreants 
could be found in the British dominions so utterly devoid of every manly feel- 
ing, as, for any purpose whatever, to attempt the life of the Queen, or even to 
annoy Her Majesty. 

It is then with much pleasure that we have observed, that a Bill has been in- 
troduced into Parliament for the better protection of Her Majesty, has passed 
through both Houses, received the assent onthe 16th ult., and is now the 
law of the land. 

The Act alluded to, has certainly one feature a little at variance with those 
strides of civilization which we trusted religion and morality were making 
We allude to the summary and effectual punish- 





the offence. 
We trust this important measure will now protect Her Majesty from {i rther 
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annoyance—while Oxford’s imprisonment for life in a lunatic asylum—Francis’s 
commuted sentence, to a punishment ten times more severe than that of death, 
and a whipping bestowed upon the urchin Bean, will deter any youngster 
from attempting in future to gain notoriety, by any act of so mischievous and 
cowardly a character. , 

Under the head of Parliamentary Intelligence our readers will find an ani- 
mated discussion which took place betwixt Lords Palmerston and Stanley, on 
the resumption of the debate on Mr. Wallace’s question relative to the distress 
of the country. ‘ 

On this occasion, Lord Palmerston embraced the opportunity of enlarging 
on the benefits derived by the country, from the policy pursued by the late 
Government, and took credit for placing the present Government in such a 
position as to enable it to open Central Asia to the commerce of Great Britain. 
That if the present Government did not abandon the position which their pre- 
decessors had obtained for them, great advantages would be secured tu the 
country. And he “ could not believe that the Government would abandon those 
advantages, for one of their first acts of Indian policy, was to write to Lord 
Auckland to continue him as the Governor General.” 

The statements of Lord Palmerston, roused the temper of Lord Stanley, 
who in reply did not spare the Noble Lord ; but after answering the different 
points as to the policy pursued by the late Government, concluded thus :— . 

“ He could not sit still and listen to the boasts of the Noble Lord opposite 
without looking round at the difficulties which his policy and that of his col- 
leagues had created—a policy tending to check the commerce of Great Britain 
in every quarter of the world, to increase the natural and unavoidable difficul- 
ties by which she was at this moment surrounded, and to leave her without any 
hope of success, or without the prospect of any mitigation of her sufferings.” 

It was left, however, for Sir Robert Peel, to grapple with the statement of 
the Noble Lord, regarding the request made to Lord Auckland to continue the 
Governor-Generalship of India, which the Right Hon. Baronet did a few even- 
ings afterwards, when he had made enquiry as to the statement, which he was 
aware could not be correct, as he had not been privy to any such offer, from the 
period he accepted office, and which appears to have resulted from some ex- 
pressions contained in a private letter from Lord Ellenborough to Lord Auck- 
land, at the very period the former was about relieving the latter of the Go- 
vernor-Generalship. 

On the whole, Lord Palmerston gained nothing by the rencontre, and it per- 
haps would have been better for him, had he not attempted a justification of 
the policy and measures of the late Government. 

But to return to the subject from which this discussion arose, we would ask, 
what is to be the end of this crusade, in bringing forward motion after motion 
for an enquiry into the distresses of the country, and the admission of Foreign 
Corn duty free? As tothe granting of a committee to report on what is ap- 
parent to every one who is not wilfully blind—on the distress which at present 
exists amongst a very large class of the superabundant population of Great 
Britain, where wages are so low as to be scarcely sufficient to keep soul and 
body together of those who are fortunate enough to obtain a share of the la- 
bour which so many are anxious to obtain—we contend, would be a work of su- 
pererogation. What is to be gained were such a committee granted! Even 
if the committee reported that the case was made out, that distress to an un- 
precedented extent existed—and recommended the abrogation of the Corn 
Laws—would this fill the mouths of the destitute poor ?—those unfortunate 
beings who cannot obtain work, and who have not a penny to buy the bread 
which in such a case would be somewhat cheaper than it has been. 

It is not that provisions are dear in England or Scotland—that there is not 
every appearance of a plentiful harvest—that the extension of the cultivation 
of wheat has not increased, and that a large supply has not been poured into 
the Mother country from British North America—but it is, that amidst all the 
starvation and destitution, the population has increased in a ratio, far exceed- 
ing the necessary return obtained from the land, and for which, with the in- 
creased saving in manual labour, by the erection of and simplifying machinery, 
there is not labour for one half that population to perform. 

Lord Brougham states, that it is a gross delusion to suppose that machinery 
can interfere with, or reduce the general demand for the labour of men’s hands. 
With great deference, we differ in this opinion. For although it is true that 
machinery is introduced slowly,and therefore the labourer can find another mar- 
ket for his labour, still we believe it will be generally admitted, that men cannot 
so quickly turn their hand, to use a common expression, to another occupation, 
so as to make that labour available. Lord Brougham must first alter man’s 
nature, before it will be possible to assume that the introduction of machinery 
has not reduced the demand for manual labour. 

Now, although no good, as far as we can observe, is to be obtained by this 
continual agitation, this goading of the question, is any harm to be apprehend- 
ed? Aye, much. It encourages the promoters of anarchy in all their schemes 


and insolent demands—let them be Chartists, Corn-law-league men, or sedition 
mongers. Jt induces them to excite the multitude to do evil. It causes that 
multitude to brood over their misfortunes—to feel the gnawing of hunger with 
keener force—and to behold their superiors with a demoniac spirit of revenge 
—as if it were in their power, to alter their condition, by magic touch or wi- 
zard’s wand. 

We do not speak unadvisedly—the demon of discord is stalking through 
the length and the breadth of the land. The abrogation of the Corn-law 
would not satisfy them. Another how! would be raised, and another phantom 
pursued, to delude the suffering poor, to excite them to wreak their vengeance 
upon those in power, to tear down our altars, and if it were possible, even to 
make the very throne totter. We are astonished that men can be found to 
urge on these fearful presages. They delude themselves, when they suppose 
that they are advancing the state of the poor. 

Who, for one moment, can suppose, that if a plan could be devised for the 
benefit and relief of those unfortunate people, it would not be eagerly grasped 





at by Her Majesty’s Ministers, and seized with the greatest avidity! But what | 


has been proposed? Nothing. No plan, no hint, no breathing of ultimate be- 
nefit has been offered amidst all the arguments which have been night after 
night, and week after week, brought forward by the cpposition,—with the ex- 
ception of the abrogation of the Corn-laws—a measure, as delusive, as ruinous 
in principle. 


This article has already extended to too great a length, and yet before we | 


conclude we would allude to the madness of the spouters at the Anti Corn-law 
conference, when speaking of the state of England, and Sir Robt. Peel. Every 
incentive to sedition is held out, and the passions of the people are excited to 
the utmost—while Sir Robert is spoken of with execration, and the forfeiture 
of his life, as one of the greatest benefits which could be conferred on a suffer- 


ing people. 





THE BOUNDARY. 

We have copicd such matter as we find relative to this subject, by which 
the terms of the treaty can be pretty nearly guessed at. It will be observed 
that these terms are correspondent with the conditions laid down by us two or 
three weeks since. 

We shall reserve any remarks until the document is before us; and as it 
will be laid before the Senate very shortly, the public will probably be in pos- 
session of it in the course of a week or two. 

Tue Bounpary Treaty. To day the Treaty for the adjustment of the 
North Eastern Boundary will probably go to the Senate. There ‘is no doubt, 
we believe, that it will be promptly ratified. Still less have we any doubt that 
it ought to be ratified. The compromise is honourable to both parties; and 
its terms are as favourable to the Jnited States as could be reasonably expected. 
What these terms are, is now ascertained with tolerable exactness. ‘The St. 
John is to be the Northern boundary of Maine, from the point where it enters 
the acknowledged territory of New Brnnswick, as far westward as the mouth 
of the St. Francis or N. W. branch of the St. John; thence it follows said 
branch to the mouth of the second considerable lake called Pohenagamook ; and 
hence in a straight line to the source of the N. W. branch of Connecticut river. 
This line runs in a nearly S. W. direction, and gives us a considerable slice of 
the territory on the N. W. frontier of Maine, which we never claimed; and 
also the disputed territory at the Northern extremity of New Hampshire. Then 
we get, according to the Portland Argus, a strip of land about three quarters of 
a mile wide along the whole Northern frontier of Vermont; together with 
Rouse’s Point on the river Sorel, in the State of New York,—an important po- 
sition in a military poiut of view,and where formerly we erected a great stone cas- 


tle, designed to command the entrance to Lake Champlain. Subsequently it was | 


ascertained that this Point was within the territory of Great Brtaiin. On the 


other hand we relinquish, according to the Augusta Age, a narrow strip of ter- 
ritory on the Eastern frontier of Maine,—the line from the Monument at the 
head of St. Croix river, being made to run to Mars Hill, (a mile or two west of 
the old line,) instead of due North.* From Mars Hill a new departure is taken 
due North tothe St John. The object of this variation is probably two-fold, 
viz. first, to prevent acertain number of Tories who supposed they were set- 
tled in the British Dominions, from reverting to the United States; and se- 
condly, (which is the main point,) to promote the security of the British mili- 
tary road along that frontier. This small strip is all the undisputed territory 
which we relinquish, while Great Britain, on her part, relinquishes a con- 
siderable tract on the N. W. frontier of Maine which we never claimed, inclu- 
ding Lake Megantic, and the head waters of the river Chaudiere, which emp- 
ties into the St. Lawrence ; the strip above mentioned, along the Northern 
frontier of Vermont, and Rouse’s Point in New York. Also it is stated that 
Lord Ashburton has made other concessions, (not however of great importance) 
along the said frontier, as far west as the Lake of the Woods. 

Of the disputed territory, including that in New Hampshire, we get about 
two thirds in quantity, and much the best part in point of quality. The dispu- 
ted land which we relinquish, is almost all of it above the latitude of 47 de- 
eee (which is higher than the latitude of Quebec,) and of course is too far 

orth to be worth much for cultivation. It is, besides, very much cut up by 
mountains and lakes. England would care little for it, except on account of 
its geographical position,—lying as it does between Canada and New Bruns- 
wick,—and thus, if belonging to another power, greatly embarrassing the com- 
munication between them. To us it has no such value. 

In the next place, we get, by virtue of the Treaty, the free navigation of 
the St. John to its mouth, with the further privilege of carrying lumber and 
other produce from said river to the United Kingdom or the British dependen- 
cies, on the same terms which they would be entitled to if the produce of the 
Colonies. This is an important matter, and will give a great advantage to the 
lumber of the St. John and its Southern tributaries (of which the Aroostook is 
the largest) over that of other portions of the United States. If exported in 
American vessels, this lumber will stand on the same footing as if shipped at 
any other point of the United States. Of course it can be brought to New 


| York or other American ports in American vessels, without restraint. But it 


will hardly come here, while enjoying such privileges in the British posses- 
sions. 

The only other point, is the pecuniary indemnity to Maine and Massachu- 
setts, which possessed a joint proprietorship of the soil of the disputed terri- 
tory, if ours, and the former of which possessed also the right of sovereignty. The 
indemnity for the right of soil is $150,000 to each of the two States, and for 
the right of sovereignty what it cust Maine to defend it,—in other words the 
expenses of the Aroostook war,—amounting to about $350,000. Making a 
total of about $500,000 to Maine, and $150,000 to Massachusetts. This 
money is to be paid by the United States. England could not pay it with any 
tolerable grace, and she has therefore chosen to provide indemnity in other 
forms. 

Such, as we understand them, are the leading features of the new Treaty. 
Its advantages are not} all on our side; yet it is a fair and liberal compro- 
mise, and ought by all means to be ratified by the Senate. It would indeed be 
a melancholy result, if now, after bringing this long protracted dispute with 
England so near to afriendly conclusion, all should be lost, and more than lost, 
through the refusal of the Senate to ratify the Treaty. But we apprehend no 
such result, though we thusspeak. Our private advices from Washington en- 
courage us to expect a ratification by nearly a unanimous vote. Mr. Webster 
and Lord Ashburton deserve great credit for the manner in which they have 
conducted this negociation, and for its results. Taken in all its bearings, it 
is the most important negociation which has been entered upon by our govern- 
ment for many and many years. 





* We do nct find this fact mentioned in any other paper. 
ec 


MR. DICKENS AND INTERNATIONAL COPYRIGHT. 

The following letter appeared in the Journal of Commerce, of this city, 
and refers to the strictures passed by the American Press on Mr. Dickens’ let- 
ter, relating to International Copyright, which appeared inthe English news- 
papers, since that gentleman’s return from this country. Bob Short is right, 
and reciprocity is all that is aimed at. Wealso annex the letter in question 
from the Spectator. 





Messrs. Editors :—I think you are not doing justice to Charles Dickens ; he 
speaks as every one is apt to do under the impression that an injury is inflicted 
upon him : whether that impression is right or wrong, is another thing. 

Mr. Cooper, Mr. Irving and Mr. any-body-else, can go to England and sell 
the copyright of any work there for a large and remunerating sum ; all the 
rights invested in a British subject are ceded to the citizen of ** our Republic” 
without a question ; while here, such right of preserving his own without re- 
ward is denied him, and the very penny papers who have fattened upon his at- 
tractions, call him a meddling fool, and boast that they have increased his po- 
pularity by their circulation ! Where would their papers have been now but 
for such aid ? 

I do not look at the Copyright law,—I merely ask to have the complaints of 
Dickens, Carlyle and others, read with allowance and consideration. When a 
stranger treads upon our corns, we are apt to lose temper 

Yours, respectfully, 

August 3, 1842. 


BOB SHORT. 


Mr. Dickens's Letter. 
«1, Devonshire Terrace, York Gate, Regent’s Park, 7th July, 1842. 

‘* Dear Sir—You may perhaps be aware that during my stay in America, I| 
lost no opportunity of endeavouring to awaken the public mind to a sense of 
the unjust and iniquitous state of the law in that country in reference to the 
wholesale piracy of British works 

‘« Having been successful in making the subject one of general discussion in 
the United States, I carried to Washington, for presentation to Congress by Mr 
Clay, a petition from the whole body of American authors, earnestly praying for 
| the enactment of an International Copyright-law. It was signed by Mr. Wash- 
ington Irving, Mr. Prescott, Mr. Cooper, and every man who has distinguished 
himself in the literature of America; and has since been referred to a Select 
Committee of the House of Representatives. 

‘To counteract any effect which might be produced by that petition, a meet- 
ing was held in Boston—which you will remember is the seat and stronghold of 
learning and letters in the United States—at which a memorial against any 


dissentient voice. ‘This document, which, incredible as it may appear to you, 
was actually forwarded to Congress and received, deliberately stated that if 
English authors were invested with any control over the republication of their 
| own books, it would be no longer possible for American editors to alter and 
adapt them (as they do now) to the American taste ! 

‘This memorial was, without loss of time, replied to by Mr. Prescott ; who 
commented with the natural indignation of a gentleman and a man of letters 
upon its extraordinary dishonesty. I am satisfied that this brief mention of its 
tone and spirit is sufficient to impress you with the conviction that it becomes 
| all those who are in any way connected with the literature of England, to take 

that high stand to which the nature of their pursuits and the extent of their 
| sphere of usefulness justly entitle them, to discourage the upholders of such 
| doctrines by every means in their power, and to hold themselves aloof from the 
| remotest participation in a system from which the moral sense and honourable 
feeling of all just men must instinctively recoil. 
* For myself, I have resolved that I will never from this time enter into ne- 

gotiation with®any person for the transmission’ across the Atlantic of early 
| proofs of any thing | may write, and that I will forego all profit derivable from 
such a source. I do not venture to urge this line of proceeding upon you ; 
but I would beg to suggest, and to lay great stress upon the necessity of observ- 
ing one other course of action, to whichI cannot too emphatically call your 
attention. 

| “The persons who exert themselves to mislead the American public on this 
question, to put down its discussion, and to suppress and distort the truth in 
reference to it in every possible way, are (as you may easily suppose) those 
| who have a strong interest in the existing system of piracy and plunder ; inas- 
| much as, so long as it continues, they can gain a very comfortable living out of 
| the brains of other men, while they would find it very difficult to earn bread by 
the exercise of their own. These are the editors and proprietors of newspapers 
almost exclusively devoted to the republication of popular English works. 
They are for the most part men of very low attainments, and of more than in- 
different reputation ; and I have frequently seen them, in the same sheet in 
which they boast of the rapid sale of many thousand copies of an English re- 
print, coarsely and insolently attacking the author of that very book, and heap- 
ing scurrility and slander upon his head. 

** T would therefore entreat you, in the name of the honourable pursuit with 
which you are so intimately connected, never to hold correspondence with any 
of these men, and never to negotiate with them for the sale of early proofs of 
any work over which you have control; but to treat on all occasions with 
some respectable American publishing-house, and with such an establishment 
only. 

‘‘ Our common interest in this subject, and my advocacy of it single-handed 
on every occasion that has presented itself during my absence from Europe, 
form my excuse for addressing you. And Iam faithfully yours, 

“ To the Editor of the Spectator.” “Cuartes Dickens.” 




















change in the existing state of things in this respect was agreed to with but one | 


August 6, 


*,* The Fredericton Sentinel has complied with our request by giving our 
article entire, and we are satisfied. It is perfectly immaterial what the editor 
does with his italics ; the article speaks for itself, and the people of New Bruns- 
wick willcomprehend it if he does not. 

We submit to owr readers whether, if we had italicised passages ourselves, 
we could have done so with more effect?’ And we submit to his readers, whe- 
ther he has not, by objecting to and italicising the words that we object to “ the 


appointment of rebels to office,” italicised himself a rebel? In sentiment, at 
any rate! 


*,* Henry Milton Spiro is no longer Agent for the Proprietors of the 
Albion newspaper, and is requested, forthwith, to hand over all Cash, Accounts, 
Papers, and Engravings in his possession, belonging to them, to Messrs. Par- 
ker Brothers, St. Thomas’, J. Pairman, Barbadoes, or Jno. Boulton, Esq., 
La Guayra. — 

ST. GEORGE’S CRICKET CLUB OF NEW YORK. 

Granp Matcu or Crickxer between eleven members of the Club, natives 
of the Northern Counties of England, and eleven members, natives of the 
Southern Counties. 

This capital trial of skill in this noble English game, between the members 
of the two sections of England came off on Thursday last at the Society’s 
Ground near 30th street, Bloomingdale Road ; it was contested in a style and 
with an earnestness that would have done honour to any Club in the old coun- 
try, and the whole play of the day evinced the anxious desires of the players to 
vindicate the claims of its own section to pre-eminence, yet with all the most 
perfect good feeling, and with honest expressions of admiration whensoever a 
fine point was made even by an antagonist. Theday was a delightful one, and 
notwithstanding it was early in August, a fine breeze from the westward, and 
a cloudy sky, mollified the otherwise excessive heat of the sun, and rendered it 
pleasant and comfortable to the players. The ground itself was in excellent 


order, and the dispositions for the accommodation of strangers were capitally 
arranged. A large tent towards the southwestern extremity, was set up for 
the members of the Club, a still larger one towards the southeastern extremity 
was erected for the ladies and invited guests of the day, and between the two 
was the small tent for the markers. The Ground was honoured by a vast con- 
course of spectators who appeared to take much interest in the business of the 
day ; the ladies and friends of the members, in abundance,honoured the occasion 
with their presence, and their comforts were ably attended to by a committee 
of four gentlemen, members of the Club. Among the visitors were Lord John 
Hay, commanding H. M.S. Warspite, and several of the officers of that ship, 
who all appeared to take a strong interest in this manly and national game. 

The wickets were pitched at nine o'clock, and, about half past ten all the 
contending parties being on the ground, the play was begun. The Southern 
players having won the choice, they decided upon the Northern taking the first 
innings, which was an immense advantage to the players of the South, as every 
cricketer will admit who considers how seldom a private party plays here, and 
how still less frequently a formal match is played. It will be seen by the score 
below, that the Northern players made a very indifferent first innings, amount- 
ing only to 23; the earliest players, not having tested their strength, were 
early, and it must be confessed, easily, put out, and the effect seemed to put 
the remainder into a kind of faint heart, for all the Northern men are considered 
to be good players,and Dodworth, Green, Gill, Wheatcroft,’Crookes, Spawforth, 
Wheatman, Owen, and Gresham, particularly so, yet were their disasters in the 
first innings lamentably bad. 

On the other hand the bowling of Groom and Bailey were above all praise, 
and the fielding under the direction of Mr. Tinson, a Southerner, and president 
of the society, was admirable in the extreme. There were only three runs got 
off Groom’s bowling during the entire first innings, and on all sides it was ad- 
mitted that he wasa most forcible and formidable bowler. Two or three ugly 
falls took place, in consequence of certain players having taken the field, in 
such dry weather, without spikes in the soles of their shoes, but no accident of 
consequence took place. We cannot truly say that the fielding of the North- 
ern players was quite so good as that of their antagonists, but the latter were 
under the direction of their veteran president, whose experienced judgment is at 
all times deservedly the theme of praise. The long stop of the Southern play- 
ers, Mr. Warrin, was superb : he accidentally allowed a bye ball in the begin- 
ning of the play, and the casualty so stimulated him that he actually made pro- 
digies of stopping ; in this, however, he was well emulated by Mr. Marshall, of 
the Northern side, and we may well say that in this part of the game both sides 
were admirably supported. 

The northern players having scored but 23 at the first innings, and the 
southern players reaching to 76, the odds on the game were manifestly on the 
side of the latter; but at the second innings the men of the north made a 
score of 80, which at any rate brought up their arrear and made a creditable 
shew, but the match was finally won by the gentlemen of the south with six 
wickets to go dowt 

The whole affair of this brilliant trial of skill went off in the most perfect 
harmony and good feeling. Nota dispute arose, nor was the zeal of the 
players slackened by any circumstance arising from the play or opinions on 
any part thereof. In estimating the relative powers of the parties, however, 
it may be fair to say that Mr. Symes, being a native of Scotland, was not al- 
lowed to be considered as a northern district man, and, in the arrangement of 
parties was allowed to join the southern players. 

We have thus far omitted to speak of the bowling of Wheatcroft, Gill, and 
Dodworth of the northern side. These were forcible and effective, and de- 
served what they elicited, the admiration of the numerous spectators on the 
ground. With respect to the batting the score will shew the merits of the 
more distinguished on this occasion ; but it is by no means to be inferred that 
the best batsmen were those only who made long scores, although the latter 
richly deserve the praise which their achievements drew down upon them; but 
Dodworth, Groom, Green, Wheatman, and Gill, though their score was compa- 
ratively sinall on this occasion, are well known to be generally hard, as well as 
certain, hitters. 
| There was one thing particularly gratifying in the events of the day: this 
was the presence of a great number of American spectators, who, although 
they may be considered as only comparatively interested in this peculiarly 
English sport, yet they testified a very high satisfaction in all that was passing 
before them, and entered on many occasions into the spirit of the finest inci 
dents in the play. In short last Thursday may be considered ‘‘ a white day ’’ 
in the annals of the St. George’s Club, for it fully elicited the zeal of its meimn- 
bers, gave a lively notion of their skill, enabled them to calculate their strength 
in the event of a challenge from without, and proudly vindicated the healthy, 
manly, and active sports of Old England. 

The following is the score of the play : the umpires being Messrs. Wright and 
Raynor :— 

















] 
| First INNINGS. NORTHERN. Seconp INNINGS. 
Barker,caught by Chance.............. i caught by Clarke...-- osetsece 13 
| Marshall, i . hicanttbhe tedden ée6ne00 eet ee ER Dison scnnctoencecéontacse 2 
| Dodworth, bowled by Bailey...........  raentiaces bowled by Bailey............. 0 
| Green, bowled by Groom.............-- 2 .-- DOwled by Bailey... ......c0c. 0 
Gill, bowled by Bailey... .... ira PERL 4 leg before wicket............ 4 
| Wheatcroft, bowled by Groom......... 7 ......-. caught by Skippon ........... 2 
Spawforth, caught by Bailey........... | ene bowled by Bailey... ae 
Crookes, bowled by Bailey............. eee bowled by Bailey. ss 
Wheatman, bowled by Groom..-.-...... © neaccone bowled by Groom............ 1 
SP pao thes chee eencundede S” acccssas bowled by Groom............ 0 
Gresham, bowled by Groom............  scoceces 006 Cline cosccscecccecsssecce 13 
eons. AS PORE TY 5 Thins didudacasebigets S 
WET ibn ssasiniadaeabaehers l Wide Balls...........-- 9 
| -- | eieagae 1 
23 come 
| 80 
| 23 
aie 
103 
SOUTHERN. 
Skippon, caught by Gill. ........------ OS wxaeases ROUGE dcdecdceccccossavesees | 
Bage, bowled by Wheatcioft..-.------ 10 
Chance, bowled by Giil...--- ecnccecese GU scccccce bowled by Wheatcroft........ 2 
| Symes, bowled by Wheatcroft..-..-.-- ae ~ aera 12 
| Groom. bowled by Wheatcroft.---.--- 0 ..- leg before wicket...--------- 6 
Bailey, bowled by Gill....------------- 8 ... bowled by Wheatcroft....-... 0 
Tinson, not out........---------------- we -encesens te l 
| Fielder, bowled by Dodworth......... 0 BY€S.....--eecececeeee- 6 
| Warrin, bowled by Dodworth......... 7 si 
Clarke, bowled by Dodworth.......... 1 28 
Downing, bowled by Dodworth....... 1 76 
Byes... ...- -. 22-2 +2 22+ eee ceenes 2 om 
Wide Balls. -------+-++--+--+----- 1 104 


76 
The Southern men continued their play for some time after the match was 
won, in the course of which Symes made upwards of 40 runs ; Skippon and 
Bage also increased their score. But by this time the enthusiasm was over. 





RIVATE BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES—Stuyvesant 
Place, corner of 8th Street and 2d Avenue, New York.—Mrs. JOHN SHAKP LAU- 
RENCE & Mrs. COLEY desire to inform their friends and the public, that they have 
united their Establishments ; and that their schoo: for young Ladies, under their jot 
superintendence, will open at the above-named residence on Monday the 12th of Sep 
tember next , 
For their references and the details of their terms, Mrs. Laurence and Mrs. Coley 
beg to refer to their prospectus Aug. 6 











